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ccciv. 

We are more afraid of shame, than of sin. So 
vulgar minds hold their breaths at the thunder, 
which is barmiess ; but wink at the lightning, 
which may be fatal. 

cccv. 

As the curve line is the line of variety, the wav- 
ing line of erg “i the serpentine of grace, says 
the Analysis of Heauty of Hogarth ; so this fig- 
ure, viz. the oval, lessened at one end like the egg, 
thereby being more varied, is singled out by the 
Author of all variety, to bound the features of a 


cccvi. 

The Pythagoreans thought that the souls of 
poets transmigrated into grasshoppers, which 
sing until they starve. Llowever this may be, { 
think grasshoppers the happiest people in the 


world, in summer; nothing ta do, but to dance | len 


about,-and to see which can jump the farthest. 
cecvil. 
Ambition is like a man’s climbing up a windy 
iey eminence ; if, when neur the height, he slip, 
de seldom has strength enough left to recover the 


relapse. 
cccvits. ° 


The more prosperous a men is, the more hum- 
ble should he be. Natural objects often teach a 
moral lesson to the pride ofman. Inthe “ Pur- 
ple Island” the sun is assimilated in one placc to 
a good monarch, and in another to a tyrant. 

“ Declining Phoxbus, as he larger , 

Cqasing wd fle) gently tel wl 
Cant. I. 1. 

“ The sunne wi® gentle beams his rage diguises, * 


And, like espizing t 
Never to be — but falls or rises.” 
Cant. 117. 1. 


cccix. 

We like consistency, even’in improprieties. If 
one must demean his gentility by swearing, let 
him swear esentimentally, or referrentially, as 
Sheridan has it, and let the oath be an echo to the 
idea. Pride, if not fear, should deter those, who 
reflect that toe often “an onth supplies the va- 
cancigs of eense.” ' a : 

cccx. - 

1f.a woman has married a man whom she lov- 


_ ed,and afterwards meets another man whe is more 


agreeable, and she loves hia better, and she can 
not help it, does she commit sin? —. 


cccxt. 

Power and Wealth, like male and female, will 
find a way to come together. Wealth will court 
Power, or Power will demand Wealth. 

ccexit. 

A lady is apt to be deceived by appearances. 
If her lover admires the dimple in her right 
cheek, the image iv her mirror wil] smile and tell 
her the dimple is upon ber left cheek. 

cccxtt. 

The Gospel being the only guide to a correct 
faith, it ie a hard question, why it has been s 
mitted in Providence to be so long in spreadin 
over the earth ; scarcely one sixth of mankin 
being yet even nominal Christians ? If it be safer 
to be judged by the revealed, than by the natural 
law, what has become of the millions who have 
lived and died, for theee eighteen hundred years 
past, uato whom the Revelation was unrevealed ? 
Surely, it was not their fault. But, asGod works 
by moral means, does not a blame attach some- 
there ? 


cecxiv. 

Dovs not the idea of native total depravity de- 
stroy accountability ? How can we even use the 
means for being. blessed, if we are made with a 
disinclination to those means ? ‘The disputes a- 
bout physical abifity, and moral inability, do not 
make the matter evident to me, but the contrary. 
That we early become too much inclined to evil, 
however, is not questioned. 

ccexv. 

If the Bible is so plain, that a man may run and 
reud, why so many quartos of commentary ? If 
not plain, why blame men for difference of iuter- 
pretation ? truth is, the practical parts are 
Plain; the doctrinal are not plain. This being 
granted, are not the Catholick priests, supposing 
them enlightened and honest, too much blamed, 
for wishing to be the sole expositors of a Book, 
many of hess mysteries the ignorant laity might 
wrest to their own destruction > | 

cccxvVi. 

If Episcopatians wish to multiply, and spread 
abroad their churches in our land, let them short- 
en and simplify the morning service ; and relieve 
the otherwise greatly sublime and apostolical 
Liturgy and Litany of their many wearisome 
repetitions. 

cccxvi. 

Musick elevates the soul into unearthly regions; 
and when it ceases suddenly, the soul, after hov- 
ering a moment upon the memory, drops like a 
shot bird. How often discordant, to a chaste 
ear, isthe mode of female singing at theatres. 
In lieu of the delicate pathos of sentiment, and 
feminine softness ; you have jerks, and gasps, 

and masculine meretricion 


and shrieks, ne ts affecta- 
tions. What would Handel, Hayden, Mozart, and 
Beethhoven say to these ? 

ccexvilt. 


Ta church musiek, at: ewkward defect is, thet 
the notes cannot, where the same tune is applied 
to different hymus, always harmonize with the 
sentiment. emphatic toues do not accord 
with the emphatic words; tho highest sometimes 
Tisivg on the feeble particies, and the most im- 
portant words in the sense frequently scarcely 
—_— on. —— were to read * this manner, 
“would make but poor sense, It may produce 
melody to the ear, but it does not produce har- 
mony tothe mipd. In an orchestra, the grand 
onan @ppointed in Christian 
churches by Vitalian I. # DD. @3.—may drown 
vocal defects in part. , 
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CCCALX. 


a greater humiliation. 
eccxx. 
Have the muses wings ? Ask Banier. 


of a God, and are supposed to imbibe their inspi- 


proper thatthey should have the means of rising 
above this visual diurnal sphere. Besides, they 
might be in less danger, if ever they fell from their 
airy side-saddle nag, who sowetimes cuts high 
dashes with his wings. Ogilvie, a Scotch pods, 
thus gives his muce wings : 

2 + « + Thee the Muse invokes . . 

To brace her fluttering pinions to a flight, 

Waring, that sca'es the stcep of Time. . . 
Providence, by J. O. M. A. 1764. 
i a CCCXXI. — 

y the bridegroom puts a ring upon the 
bride’s fourth finger, (saith the Rt. Rev. Fatber 
in God, Lord Bishop Sparrow, D. D.) is because 
there is a vein running from this finger to the 
heart, intimating that love should be hearty. 

CCCXXII. 
I have wondered, although perhaps unnecessa- 
rily, that the two great chasms-in our Saviour’s 
biography were left unfilled by the apostles. We 
know little of his life from his infuncy to his 
twelfih year ; and little from that age to his bap- 
tism at about thirty. Nor do we know much of 
nine of the apostles. 
Cccxxttt. 
The ** criticks impute to us the abverb 
sthy. ‘The word, it is true, is used by Judge 
Brackenridge, in his “ Modern Chivalry,” where-- 
in he makes pretensions to correctness of style. 
It is.also adopted by Nonh Webster, in his 
“Standard.” Ido not apologize for the word, 
which is not wanted ; but only hint, that it ap- 
pears to have come across the atlantick. See the 
eran 5 . age rhe Vida, transiated by the 

v. Samuel Pullein, of Trinity Co Dublin, 
A. M. 1753. —— 

a gc heat eat gon 
CCCXXtv. 

* When —* Swift defined oe style to be, 

proper words tn proper places ; did he not euppose 

that his own plain style exemplified his —9 of 

proper words in proper places ? 

id cccxxv. 
No editor hath a right to alter one word of an 
author’s works. It is officious, it is sacrilegious. 
The age of his brain are his children, and 
inviolable. Ifyou do not like them,censure them, 
neglect them. If you bring them into notice, 
dare not suppress, or misrepresent one sentiment, 
or mode of expression. He, the author, is alone 


responsible for the sentiments, and phraseology 
of bis works. 
— —— ——— 


x 





As it ie said of the Ourangs, that they will not 
talk, lest they be made to work ; so oftentimes 
we deny ourselves a small gratification, ty escape 


At first 
thought, they would be more interesting, if fanci- 
ed without wings, as more naturally inspiring 
human sympathies. However, as the angels have 
wings, and as the muses are the fvigned daughters 


rations from their paterval abodes; it seems 





"= 








leisure ; and then 


is the 


consequent of virtuous epplications. 


es are wrought into fine linen. 
(Te be continued.) 





[From the Nentucket Joqurer.) 
THE SHAKERS. 

We are perfectly satisfied with that principle 
of our political constitution, which allows to 
every religious sect and denomination the free 
enjoyment and exercise of their respective sen- 
timents and modes of faith. And we are entirely 
willing that, so far us’ these atid their concomi- 
tant practices shall conform. 30 the laws of na- 
ture, to the institutions of wrt country, and to 
the long established usages of gocial and reason- 
able beings, they should still be cherished by 
sectarians and tolerated by government. How 
uncouth and disgusting soever those notions and 
practices may: scem, or how repugnant to our 
ideas of conmmon sense and propriety ; still, 
when they violate no important moral rule, inter- 
fere with no necessary function of the body 
politic, nor infringe upon the privileges of any 
private citizen, we ure not such sticklers for 
our own infallibility, as to deny to others the 
same rights which we claim for ourselves. 

With thesc feelings and views, we set about 
examining a certain pamphict, entitled “A 
Compendious Narrative, elucidating the charac- 
ter, disposition, and conduct of Mary Dyer, &c. 
by her husband, Joseph Dyer”—a copy of which, 
together with « volume purporting to contain a 
history, and to set forth the doctrines of the peo- 
ple “commonly culled Shakers,” have been 
kindly forwarded tu us by a worthy “ elder” of 
the Society. 

The narrator commences with an introductory 
philippic, touching the character of hia wife ; 
wherein he accuses her of basenesa, slander, 
falsehood, and all manner of antichristian enor- 
mities. Judeed, throughout the whole work, 
which is of no contemptible magnitude (eighty 
pages octavo) he lavishes upon her, with un- 
sparing nand, an assortment of epithets the 
most unseemly tor & lady to bear, and quite in- 
delicate withal. Now this pronenessto invective 
and recrimination, does not really become a 
gentleman of Joseph's quiet calling—here is no 
deflection of the cheek, no resignation of the 
clonk also, no travelling of miles twain, whereby 
the wholesome punishment of coale of iuc 
heaped upon the adversary might cause contri- 
tion and amendment. No—on the contrary, wé 
are presented with a marvellously strange spec- 
tacle: we behold this regenerated disciple of 
Mother Ann, throwing off his colourless felt, the 
crown of bunnility, and casting from his out- 
ward man the linseywoolsey garment of meek- 
ness, after having renounced the world, the flesh, 





It would appear that constitutional tempera- 
ment is a source of prejudice. This will account 
for some of the many anomalies of human natore. 
If the passions be the muinsprings, Reason, cool- 
headed and evenhanded, should watch with a 
lynx-eye to regulate the unchecked wheels. It 
is Love makes a mother think her illfayvoured in- 
fant a stiiling cherub. Suspense makes fifteen 
minutes a brief eternity. Hope induces to ad- 
drese a lady who is far above us. Despair tells 
us that a gallant overture is mere presumption. 
Fear makes a white shect a ghost. Melancholy 
makes us gauge our misfortunes deeper than they 
are. 


CCCXXVII. 
Ifa reputable gentleman go to address a lady 
of fortune, and she-be disinclined to accept his 
overtures; yet, in compliment to his partiality, 
and to console his disappointment, whether she 
ought not, as she parts with him, courtesisiy to 
tender him a few thousands, as a memento of her 
regard ? - 
: CCCXKVINE. 
Would it be more than justice, that a homely 
daughter should receive a greater portion than a 
comely one, at the death of her father, supposing 
both daughters unmurried ? 
CCCEXtx. 
The fullowing stanza, said to be from an anti- 
quated version of the Psalins, has a quaint ludic- 
rous seriousness about it, which, if the subject 
were less solemn, wou!d have made king David 
himself smile : 
* The Lorde unto my lord did saye, 
Bitte thou at my right hande: 
My lord unto the Lorde did saye, 
I thank thee, Lorde, I'd rather stande.” 
The above is similar to these two lines, far from 
the worst, from the irreverent burlesque of the 
Bible, by the eccentric and impious Zachary 
Boyd : . 
& Said Mrs. Joh to Me. Job, curse God and die ; 
Said Mr. Jub w Mrs. Job, no, you jade, aot I.” 
— —*—* * 
The Infidel says, “dum spiro, spevo ;” the 
Christian says, “dum ezpiro, spero.” ‘The New 
Testament is the Christian’s talisman, by which 
to prove himself, and others ; as the Gileadites 
proved the Ephraimites by shibboleth.- 
CCCNXX1. 
The Bible is a finger-post between two roads ; 
the crooked and broad one, and the suaight and 
narrow one. The highway to hell, though full of 
different, and often diverse patka, has been said 
to be so wide, that the whole world may walk 
abreast ; the path to heaven so narrow, that each 
pilgrim must follow in single file. 
CCOXXXI. 
That the Jews looked, not only for temporal, 
but for future rewards in the Pentateuch ; and 
that these rewards will be in gradation in heaven, 
that some among the many mansions will be une- 
qual, that one star will differ from another star 
in glory ; is corroborated in the second volume 
of Leland against the Deists. 
, CCCEXXII. 
We cannot be supported merely for talents, un- 
less talents support us; they may be admired, 
but not remunerated. Asa mean of that elabo- 
rate leisure, which a scholar so much covets, he 
must “ put money into his purse ; think of that, 
Master i We must use means, or not ar- 
rive at theirends. Nothing is given to mortals, 
without great labour, said an ancient moralist. A 
body must do something iu his day ; not waste it 
in vanity, and worse than vanity. m ingentum 
i a nS pave ae. , > vat. 
again, wealth gives power of face, 
pride of mind; sayeth wuld Geoffrey Chaucer. 
Ay, “ put money into our purse,” as the price of 





tives and noutis Inip > to 
indignation and wrath upon the head and shoul- 
ers of his wayward dame. Verily, Joseph ! 
thy carnal spirit is vot yet quenched—there are, 
we apprehend, some occasional uprisings in thy 
mortal tabernacle against tbe spiritual purity of 
thy profession ; like the thorng in the parable, 
that sprang up wantonly and mischievously 
among the goodly wheat-seed, choking the hope- 
ful yearnings of the sower ! 
owbeit, to render unto the writer all due 
justice, he did actually, according to his. own 
statement, eVince a praiseworthy quantum of 
forbearance and long suffering ; but he did not, 
alas! endure unto the end—for he cometh forth as 
a lion rampant, instigated by sundry untamed 
passions, which, to the discred® of our sinful 
nature, will ever and anon break out from be- 
neath the broad mantle of religion, in despite of 
Vows and penancse and fastings and mortifica- 
tions. Yea, he discloses to this censorious world, 
a detail of private quarrels and family disturban- 
ces, that, ifit must be taken as testimony to con- 
demn his spouse as a virago, and to exalt his own 
character for humility and submission ; does, 
nevertheless, exhibit the uxorious husband as 
somewhat unaccommodating at times, and not 
seldom excecdingly hen-pecked. ‘The first 
symptoin of oppugnation on the part of his wife, 
scems to have been manifested at his refusal of 
a horse to go on a visit”—whereat he says “she 
was highly provoked,” and the more he “at- 
tempted to reason,” the more she wouldn’t listen, 
but threw off all allegiance in a feint to throw 
herself into the river. Then indeed Joseph re- 
lented, like a loving husband, “ promising that 
she should have the horse, and do just as she 
pleased,” good soul! as he “ always abhorred 
quarrelling,” and yielded the sceptre of authority, 
thinking “of the two evils he had chosen the 
least”—though he very ungalluntly adds, “ but | 
have since doubted it.” 
The narrative contains a great number of simi- 
lar complaints against poor Joseph's better balf 
—who it would seem, persisted in the perpetra- 
tion of vexatious peccaditlus, maugre all the 
crouchings and protestations of ber liege lord ; 
until at length, wo betide the hour! “ Mary told 
me plainly to my face, that she had no more af- 
fection or feeling for me, than she had for any 
other man”—whata naughty lady '!—“ and that 
she felt her union with Benjamin Putnain, 
a Christian preacher with whom she had pre 
viously been familiar!’ ©O shocking! The dis- 
treseed Benedict appears to have been ially 
suspicious of this fascinating Elder, Benjamin, 
who was doubtless a strapping labourer in his 
vocation. But Benjamin got warried, and thus 
the matter ended for that time. Afterwards, 
there was a certain Lem. Crooker, another 
preacher, whom Joseph call’s a “ deceiver in 
very deed—a man that fasted often, made long 
prayers,wore sheep’s clothing, crept in unawares, 
tnd led captive silly women.” The husband be- 
came sorely jealous alvo of Lemuel, who talked 
religion with Mary, while Joseph milked the 
cows. re, they all three agreed to join 
the Shakers, which was finally effected through 
much tribulation. 
But this Lemuel Crooker was an arch rogue 
—he made but a crooked sort of a Shaker ; for 
he took to “ preaching again in his former man- 
ner”—refusing to put his hands to work, aceord- 
ing to the “ counsel of the Elders”—and being 
determined to exhort, by hook or by cra@k. So 
the Shakers shook him off, and he strayed from 
the fold, leaving Joseph and Mary ia statu que. 
After this, it came to pass, according to our 
author’s relation, that Mary “ absconded in Jan- 
vary, 1825,” from the Shaker community, and 





rve, um valemus, 
that equam mentem, that equehitty of mind whick 


Mo- 
ney—I have great solicitude on this score ; it isa 
most excellent rvot to chew ; ‘tis good for the 
stomach ; its trunk isa grand staff,and its branch- 


and what not—we see him seizing upon the quill | 
vent 


rejoined her husband, who had previously left, 
at his home in Enfield. Herea new trial await- 
ed poor Joseph. He discovered a Lion in the 
way ; having learned from some lettera to the 
elders, written by Mary, that “ she felt a particu- 
lar union and attachment toa young man of the 
society, viz. Joseph Lyon”—and Mr. Dyer, 
therefore compares her to “old Potiphar’s wife.” 
But Joseph Lyon, like his namesake of yore, 
resisted this “ spiritual marriage :” and had the 
good luck, unlike his prototype, to come off with 
u whole coat. Whereupon, the writer concludes 
to ubandon his helpmate, as “given over to a 
reprobate mind, todo those things which were 
not convenient.” Rom. i. 26, 28. 

But we cannot follow this ridiculous story 
through all its disgusting particulare. Suftice it 
to observe, that the pamphlet‘in question is filled 
with scandalous anecdote, mysterious nonsense, 
and unchristian reproaches. It appears to have 
been composed more in the spirit of revenge, 
than under the influence of those mild and 
forgiving precepts, which the author professes 
to revere. It retlects no credit upon the sect to 
which he is attached ; and, although there are 
ivers affidavits appended, given for the purpose 
of invulidating those contained in Mary Dyer’s 
book ; we see no reason to alter our opinion of 
that sanctimonious horde of hypocritical ascetics 
“commonly called Shakers.” e may, at some 

future time, look over the voluine containing 

their doctrines, &c. above mentioned. Yet, so 

long as they shall continue to inculcate senti- 

ments subversive of the foundations of society, 

and contrary to all moral and —— duty— 

sentiments calculated to disturb the peace of in- 

dividuals, to destroy the harmony of families, 

and to introduce religious fanaticism in its most 

hideous shapc—so long shall we continue to be- 

lieve, that our civil guardians would be justified 

in removing these pests beyund the pale of social 

protection, and iu leaving them to die by the 

operation of their own 2 

It has been asserte 


western country, las become a convert to the 
doctrine of the Shakers. This may be so ; for 
there is no knowing to what extremes a man in 
his dotage, or in a state of insanity, may proceed. 
The whole sect, so fur as we can learn, is made 
up of ignorant bigots, of lazy knaves, of super- 
annuated or crack-brained malcontents, and of 
persons dissatisfied with their domestic condi- 
tions. From such a community, what can be 
expected but conduct similar to that detailed in 
Mary Dyer’s work, and confirmed, rather than 
contsted, by the pamphlet of her husband ? 

We will close our observations for the present, 
with an elegant extract from Joseph’s book, 
page 65. Itis ycleped ‘ Poetry,” and dven- 
ture may be Joseph’s own productiun. Here is 
the firatstanza : 


“ o lon 
Whe wibed thelr seighhouts ao tlk” 


Vet were persecuted and daily Aarassed, 


: your faith, or we'll banish you henco— 
In reasen we answer them Nay.” 


[From the Charleston Courier.) 
HAVAN 





- 
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Near the Plaza de Armas, is a tree still in vigor, 
said to he the identical tree that Conon (com- 
monly called Coruunus) and his fullowers restea 
under, on their first landing in Cuba. 

Close by, also, on the top of a turret, is the 
figure of an Indian Queen, whose haughtiness 
and vanity, for charms she did, or deemed she 
ssessed, obtained her the appellation of Ha! 
ana! (ah! vain! or perhaps more meaningly, 
Vain One!) It is probable the nptness of savages 
to catch new sounds, made this a commen cx- 
pression—and when the town was built, cansed 
the name of Havana to be given to it. 


The bark lay sleeping on the wave, 
Its guides on land had laid, 
From mid-day's scorching sun, beneath 
. _ A spreading Ceba's® shade. 

They first had knelt, and in the name 

Of him who led them on to fame, 
Claimed the wide stretch of land, and Isles 

That farther to the westward lay ; 
Spread Spain’s broad banner to the breeze, 

And blest the God who led their way. 

That tree in lonely grandeur stood, 
Whose shade they lay beneath ; 

Around—+rave rock, and here and there 
A hillock —was a heath,— 

But in the distance there was seen, 

The Plantain and the Palm, 

The Cocoa with its sighing leaf,t 
When other leaves are calm. 

And farther in the distant wood, 

Were trecs that ages there had staod. 

But hut nor culture met the eye, 

Though every thing looked bright and fair, 
As if—from Art's dominion free, 

Nature herself had tended there. 

Birds of the-brightest plumage flew, 
At times across the forest view ; 

Save them—nought living but the group 
Of stranger wanderers were seen ; 

And it was silent, still and Jone, 

As though ao other there had bees. 

Sleep had its soft oblivion spread, 

O’er all of them but one ; 

Whose eyes shed out their piercing rays, 
Bright as the mid-day sun : : 

His form was such, that well might hold, 

A soul that wonders could unfold. 

He giowed iu boldest beauty there ; 

His lip a heavenly smile had curled ; 
Seeming, instead of having found, 

Had spoken, and had made a world. 

°T was Cotos ![—he whose spacious mind - 
Had seeh—e’en ’mid the jeers 

Of ignorant doubts—and triumphed o'er 
His rude companions fears. 

He, who, when ocean seemed to be 

The confines of eternity, 

Had dared to venture, and with crew, 

That scarce obedicat to hie word, 

. Seemed only ripe for mutiny, 

*Till the wrapt cry of ** land” was heard. 
He who knelt down and kissed the ground, 
He, only he, had ever found ; 

Aad praising God for having sent 
The light, his genius ouly saw, 

Planted the Cross—Spain’s banzer 
And calied the Isle. San Salvador. 

And this was be ‘—who still iatent, 

To seek the wide worlt’s bound, 

Anether gem had given Spain— 

Had Cuba's {stand found. 





°c oe Coton Tree It grows 22 tne braaches spread 
out from the top, giving great shade. treak is tee 
yerds in corcumieresce—x beats a epecies of Cotica, I every 
third 


Plastaie baviag very 


Vor. IX- 


— — — ——— 


The sun had eet, and twilight’s veil, 
‘Was shading o'er the view, 

When near te Coton's vent'rous band, 
A tribe of ladians draw. 

They had come from the wood, and seen 


The stranger garb—the stranger miea— 
The po rh that had brought them there, 

The waves so lightly bore: 

They had seen m but sach as these, 

Had never met before. 

Bat free from fear, and from mistrust, 

They only came to eee, 

In simplest thought, and kindest wish, 

What strange —* they could be. 
Foremost of all, an Indian maid, 

Ju Nature's fairest arrayed ; 

Sea-shelis, and feathers that would vie 
tn beauty with the rainbow's hue ; 

And flowers, bright and fresh as when 
The sun's ray kissed from them the dew. 
She came as Princew of the Isle, 

With haughty step, but ’witching emile ; 
Which told, that even bere was met, 
Charms that could bliss or pain impart— 
Which told, that woman even here, 
Could smile and triumph o’er the heart. 

Ila! Vana ! from great Colon broke, 

While gazing on the Indian queen : 
Ila! Vana! too, hie followers cried, 

Strack with her coquetry of mien. 

Still lives that tree—stilPdoes it shade, 
The place where Colon’s form has laid ; 

But round it, now a City stands, 

And Art has taken Nature's place— 

Save this lone tree, there is not aught 
Of former wildness you can trace ; 
Havana, it is calied—but few 

Who see the tree, or view the town, 
Think of the haughty Indian Queen, 

Or Colon’s past renown. - 

Havana, July, 1826. 


NEW-YORK THEATRICALS. 


Ma. Hacxetr. Last wt es the Comedy of 
Errors was aguin performed atthe Park Theatre, 





recently in the public | with Barnes and Hackett for the two Dromios. 
prints, that a Judge Somebody, somewhere in the | This piece has ceased to draw crowded houses, 


although it seems to have luat none of its power 
of diverting those who are nt. When neither 
of the Dromios was on the stage, however, the 
audience appeared to be somewhat inattentive. 
After the Comedy, Hackett gave his J 
and Uncle Ben, his Hans and eome imitations. 
Hackett’s Jonathan is altogether the best person- 
ation of the New-England rustic that we have 
ever witnessed. Many of —— —* 
nunciation were very correcily 
tieular the * sound of the dipthong 
ou in about, round, and all that clase of words. ~ 
He made some mistakes of dialect, however, 
which he would do well to rectify. - For example 
in the avordé. oxen, rotten, New-Ha he 
nounced the e in the last syllable with the sound 
of the same letter in the word pen ; a vulgarism 
never heard in New-Engiand except in the word 
garden. It belongsto the dialect of the middle 


stat though it is true that the you ache = - 
2 New-England whe ied. theology . 
Tira few months in New- or ey, 


and who seem to imagine that the advantages a 
foreign residence = y — ont will not be 
op a iated unless t mport some 
ens + poestcme saith undertake to astonish the 
plain country congregations by talking to them 
about Heavenn, evenn, reasun, seasun, &e. The 
Now-Engilander gencrally says for 
Mr. Aackett, we observed, always used thie word 
grammatica!ly, a refinement which sucha man 
as Jonathan wuld not comprehend. The un- 
educated New-Englandert atso inzariable uses 
them for those, and this SL not at- 
ways, we believe, observed by Mr. Hackett. 
Hackett’s Jonathan is rather an individual than 
a species. He isa quick-spoken Yankee, and 
there are many such ; but there is a still | 
class who are men of deliberate speech, a 
racy drawl, and a peculiar affection for the 
Tealian a which they have learned of Noah Web- 
ster. This class have ceased to pronounce dew 
for de and newn for noon; many of them have 
studied grammar and suppose themselves to 
speak the best English in the world, but their 
peculiarities are quite as strongly marked as those 
of the class to which Hackett’s Jonathan b 
if not more so. A short residence in the 
of New-England would give Mr. Hackett a com- 
mand of these peculia ties, and enable him to 
diversify very ly his copies of their man- 
ners, and we dare say ovr eastern nei 
would laugh as heartily as any body else at the 
exercise of his imitative talents, even though 
they themselves were the object of it. Heckett’s 
Hans was also very good and diverted the house 
very much. His imitation of Kean is —— 
improved since that actor has been with us, 
he gave the speech of Richard beginning with 
Now are our brows bousd with victurious wreaths, 
was almost, if not * as mueh effect, as Kean 
himself.—[Evening Post.) 


Forgst’s Damo. We vat out the five acts of Da- 


* 


knowledge of the ic characters ; and 
pots gave — avery just and compreuneive 
ledge of his author. qwas OCcasionally tame, 
but more frequently spirited, ae ey twe 
ecenes in the whole play which ecope for ex- 
— — — 
On this poi ever, 
He is all bone and muscle; bis 
manly; his eye piercing 


trong not melodioas ; his attitades and 
graceful acd becoming ; but there ie a wildeese, an 


out a finished , at oe 

fish stage. Mr. Forest has a to look far oie 
period when the Keang, 
&c. wiil return to of 
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FRIDAY EVENING, DECEMBER 1 1826. 


We horrow from the Christian Register of last 
Saturday the annexed article, rich in glowing 
and faithful description, as well ‘as moral senti- 
ment,that must touch the heart of every native of 
New-England. n 

Taanxseivine. Yt is at once a beautiful and 
melancholy season, when at the close of the year 
we meet together, the long known and the well 
loved, at the banquet and before the altar, at the 
social board, and in the temple of the Eternal. 
They whom interest, or distance, or perhaps un- 
kindness, has estranged from the family haud 
meet together now ; hand grasps hand, and heart 
expands to heart. I well remember with what 
‘eagerness I used to anticipate the return of this 
anniversary—when after the morning service 

which to me never appeared so long as on this oc- 
casion, we met atthe family board; from the 
doary grandsire, down to the noisy members of a 
third and even a fourth generation. And when 
evening closed upon the cheerful circle,there was 
‘an annual gaine of blind-man’s-buff, where the. 
oldest were happy to become children again, and 
‘the wise and the aged to lay aside wisdom and 
years, and return once more to the spirit of days, 
that fur them had long past away. Then, when 
‘the youngest of the y had reluctantly retired, 
and the evening circle was enlarged by the addi- 
tion of a few invited friends, the merry dance 
succeeded; where the light foot vied with the 
lighter heart, an@ many a laughing girl took her 








. Partner for alonger dance. And music too was 


there ;.and then might be seen the youth hanging 
over the fair and favorite performer of some fa- 
vorite air ; its sweetest tones sweeter, that they 
were breathed from loved and lovely lips, that 
sent every note thrilling home to his heart. All 
were there—the watchful mother and the bloom. 


- ing maiden ; youth with its high and generous 


feelings; manhood with its calm and thoughtful 
brow ; ani age living over again the past in the 
present. There too might be seen amid their 
general blending of joy, the private feeling- or 
policy of the individuals ; where esteem had rip- 
ened to admiration, and admiration kindled into 
love, its doubting timid advances, or even more 
eloquent avoidance of its object ; the silent watch- 
fulness of the mother ; the blushing consciousness 
of the maiden ; the artful. manceuvring of friends 
and opposers to unite or separate them, and there 
ia always this petty machinery ; the keen glances 
of the lover, noting every thing, yet apparently 
observing nothing; and the affected unconscious- 
ness of all:—and on the contrary, where private 
‘animosity existed, the marked politeness, easy 
address, and nice observance of the slightest eti- 
—- were there. And allare now gone. 
ardor of that love is quenched in age or buri- 

_ed in death ; the busy tongue -bas gone down to 
the house of silence ;—friends have forgotten 


_ their friendship, and foes have buried their hatred 


under the grecn sod of the valley. All are gone 
—orifa few yet remain, they are but as the soli- 
tary leaf that the autumn winds have spared ; 
they have withstood the tempest indced for a 
— but now when the tree trembles they»must 
a e 
From the verge of the herizon of life, it is plea- 
sant and well to look back to its early days—to 
Dlot out the years we have lived, and to breathe 
py more amid the shadows of our youth ; lov- 
expectations, desolated pros- 
pects and —— — hopes. The of 
outh will remain when youth bas departed, and 
utiful recollections of distant days linger in 
the memory, like the setting sunbeam on 
of hill top. 
- Vet there is something sad in the thought that 
our rejoicing is over the grave of the season. We 
know indced that decay must follow change, an: 
that death will tread on decay. Trees put forth 
their leaver, and they are scattered even by the 
summer breeze. he rose-tree hangs out its 
‘blossoms to the sum, ahd the west wind comes 
ver tiem, and the garden is strewed with their 
beautiful ruins. And the wild bird sports amid 
the summer branches, and he too has the wings 
of our ho and when the wiuter comes he flies 
away. Yet we shrink not the less from decay, 
that we know not the time when the spoiler will 
call for his prey. And it seems a bitter mockery 
when he chooses that hour which man has set 
apart for joy ; when they whom we love depart 
with the lading flowers and the falling leaves, 
and we weep at their desertion the more, that we 
weep hopeless, and desolate, and alone; that 
fresh leaves shall return, and flowers put forth 
again in the spring, and we turn inta the loneli- 
ness of our own deserted hearts, and feel, “ They 
went with the flowers, but they shall not return.” 
These are thoughts that come up amid the joy of 
the feast, like the death’s head at the banquet of 
the monarch of yore, and speak yet a deeper and 


- wsterner language ; for they tellus not that se 


are mortal, but that the chill of mortality is breath- 
ed on the fair flowers, that are rooted the deepest 
in our hearts ; andthat “death” is written over 
the portals, even of our life of life. ‘Frue the day 
of rejoicing arrives, but where the arrow is driven 
the poor heart will ache on. The note of praise 
is indeed heard, but who can enter the secret 
sanctuary—who can number the tears that are 
not heard—who can measure the bitterness of 
despair that is buried in the silence of the broken 
heart? As the wounded deer seeks in the dark 
covert a shelter alike from its companions and 
from man, the spirit burics in its own dark depths 
the wound, on which it shrinks from communion 
with aught but its God. — 

There are in every bosom feelings, that if rous- 
ved, will not sleep again ; a spark that once kindled, 
will burn on, till it ame out in the volcano. It 
matters little what may be the cause that excited 
ahem, whether it be ambition, or hatred, or re- 
venge, ox loro. The tempest is abroad; and it 
matters little that we know whence came the 
thunderbolt, that has smitten fair hopes with 
scathing and desolation. It matters little too 
what may be the character on which they act; 


= whether it be the feeble mind that seeke relief in 


‘the bitterness of complaint ; or the darker epirit 
‘thet revole in the hope of revenge ; or the lofty 
“deep-toned mind, whose own thoughts have be- 
come the ministers of despair, yet, in the strengih 
of silent endurance, stands calmly and proudly 
amid its ruined hopes, triumphing still even over 
its own desolation—there they are. Mountains 
may shut in the volcano, the ocean may roll over 
the fires that should have burst forth in the earth- 
‘quake, but not mountains nor oceans can shut io 
fullness of the heart, when the awakened 

. spirit will be heard. 

There is, I am persuaded, at the bottom of eve- 
ry heart, this tinge of strong, perhaps romantic 
— We may bury it deep from the observa- 
tion of others, we imay throw over it the veil of 
icy manners, or cold pride; we may conceal the 
weakness of the heart in the heart’s secret cham- 
bers, till it is hidden even from our own eyes ;— 
but when unexpected cireumstances have eud- | 





e far f 





itenly roused it into life, then his slumbers will be 
shaken from the sleeping lion The feelings we 
had vainly chained in the prison-house of our 
hearts, will rush forth like the tempest. The bar- 
riers we had idly heay fore them, will be 
whirled away like the agtumn leaves, and the 

rong feelings of nature will break forth as the 
arthquake breaks forth bearing destruction be- 
fore, leaving desolation behind them. 

But these. are recollections and feelings that 
are fast passing away. “ Time robe the diamond, 
and one by one sweeps away our heart's idols 
and hopes, till we feel that we are left alone in 
the world ; hoping nothing, loving nothing, fear- 
— « without the tie, 

For which we loved to live or feared to die.” 


We have stood, perhaps, like some goodly tree, 
which has long reared its head in the pride of its 
beauty ; but bud after bud is blighted ; blossom 
after blossom is scattered ; leaf after leaf falls ; 
branch after branch has the storm rent away ; 
the hand of time has been busy at its heart ; aud 
it falls—in ‘the loneliness of the desert it ſalls - 
and its graceful ruins cumber the spot it was 
went to freshen with its shade. And yet so grad- 
ual are the footsteps of change and decay, that 
we hardly notice their approach, till the recur- 
rence of these anniversaries warns us, as it were, 
to breathe for a moment from our course, and to 
look back for those who left the goal with us, and 
but now were at our sides and in our hearts ; 
but their places have been blotted from the re- 
cords of life ; und if our memory has treasured 
their names, it has but added them to the ead 
catalogue of broken and forgotten friendships. 
Then it is that the past rises before us ; and feel- 
ings that have long slumbered in the grave of 
ears, vound again into being. There is no voice 
ike the voice of the dead, when from the “ shore- 
less sea” it calls back to us, who yet linger be- 
hind, and, with our sails trimmed, wait but the 
breeze that is to speed us onward and bomeward 
with them. 

So it must still be. They who were many 
as the snowflakes around me, have melted 
like them away. The past is now but a plea- 
sant dream, and the world of spirits and the 
valley of shadows are before me. And as my 
“feet stumble on the dark mountains,” and 
I go forth alone on my homeward path, there 
is a stern consolation in the thought, that surviv- 
ing all, there are left no ties that the heart trem- 
bles to break. I woul! not that it were other- 
wise. Unmourned, unmourning, I would depart. 
And as the chains that would have geappled my 
spirit to the earth are broken, I wait but the sum- 
mons to spurn the shackles fron: me, and speed 
away where rejoicing is without trembling, and- 
thanksgiving is unmingled with tears. T. 





Foroet mz wot. This popular periodical has 
made its appearance in most of our booksellers’ 
shops.- It is the most elegant and tasteful pro- 
duction of the graphic and typographic art that 
we have yet seen, and is wortly of a place on the 
toilet of every young lady. Some of the articles 
are highly finished, and all are from the pens of 
popular English writers. We annex two speci- 
mens of the poetry. 


& DIRGE. By the Reverend G. Crolv. . 

“ Earth to earth, and dust to dust !” 
Here the evil aud the just, 

Here the 
‘Tiere the Sourusd the told,” 
Here the matren Gad the maid 

In one silent bed are laid ; 

Flere the vassal and the king 
Side*by side lie withering ; 

Here the sword and sceptre rust— 
“ Earth to earth, and dust to dust :” 
Age on age shall roll along 

Oꝰer this pale and mighty throngs : 
Those that wept them, those that weep, 
All shall with these sleepers sleep. 
Brothers, sisters of the worm, 
Summer's sua or winter's eturm, 
Song of peace o: battle’s roar, 
Neer shall break their slumbers morc. 
Death shall keep his cullen trust— 
Earth to earth, and dust to dust" 
But a day fy coming fast, 
Earth, thy mightiest-and thy Jast ! 
It shall come in {car and wonder: 
Heralded by trump and thunder ; 
Ie shall come in strife and toil, 

It shall come in blood and spoil, 

It shall come in empire's groans, 
Buruing temples, trampled thrones : 
Then, Ambition, rve thy lust!~ · 
“ Earth to earth, and Just to dust!” 
Then shall come the judgment sign, 
In the east the King shall shine ; 
Flashing from Heaven's golden gate, 
Thousand thousands round his state, 
Spirits with the crown and plume ; 
Tremble then, thou sullen tomb ! 
Heaven shall epen on our sight, 
Earth be turned to living light, 
Kingdom of the ransomed Just— 

“ Earth to earth, and dust to dust :” 
Then thy mount, Jerusalem, 
Shall be gorgeous as a gem ; 
Then shall in the desert rise 
Fruits of more than Paradise 5 
Earth by angel feet be trod, 

One great garden uf her God ' 
Till are dried the martyr's tears 
Through a thousand glorious years ! 
Now, in hope of Him we trust, 

* Earth to earth, and dust to dust °” 


MY FATHER’S GRAVE. By James Bird. 
The mound is green, the grass ts growing 
Over the newly platted grave ; 
Fast the tide of time is fowing, 
Whelming all beneath its wave. 
T joy to think that wave may bear 
Me onward to 2 world of blise, 
“That I may see and Jove him there 
Whoa I s0 fondly prized in thie ' 
My Father ! Oh ! thy name is yet 
A treasured thought, and long will be, 
Even till with parting life shall set 
The pole star of my memory * 
For thou to me ha:t been below 
A guide to warn, a light to guide ; 
To thy unceasing love I owe 
More thax to all the world beside ! 
Thy kindness now seems doubly dea, 
Since thou art gone, and gone for ever ! 
How bright Affection's hues appear, 
Which nought can dim though death may sever ' 
So, when the sammer sun departs, 
Aad wintry darkness reigns alone, 
Whee o'er the memory of our hearts 
Beams brighter still bie brightness gone | 
Pareat spirit : gone before me ! 
Look‘st thow from thy starry throne ? 
Haply now thuu watchest o'er me, 
Borrowing at thy grave alune ! 
Here the world, its truth, its error, 
Weakh, end glory, all are vain ; 
Joy end sorrow, hope and terror, 





Cease, where death oloee con reign. 


mittiog tresspass on a Wood-nymph, who pulls 
him by the beard, and the mingled expression of 
pain and desire in his countenance is very droll. 
There is a noble vase representing the education 
of Bacchus—the sculptor’s name on it, Salpion 
of Athens. In the Hall ofthe Muses are several 
very beautiful faces and figures, and many in 
the Hall of the Venuses. But the Venus of 
Praxiteles sttracta the most attention, though 


The grave ! that frail and silent dwelling, 
What is all its gloom to me ? ; 
> Jsnot e’en its silence telling 
What my own sure fate must be ! 
Yes! but here awhile I gather 
Flowers of memory, springing fast : 
Cherished thus for thee, my Father ! 
Long their grateful bloom will last ! 
And ob ! when time and death shall sever 

























































































Great exertions were made a few years ago by 
some of our pioes people to prevent the delivery 
of letters from one of these establishments, and to 
ehut the doors of the other against its subscribers 
and patrons, on the Sabbath day. The subject 
had rested so long undisturbed that we were quite 
surprized to observe in the last Christian Regis- 
ter an article copied with approbation from the 
New-York Observer, protesting against the open- 
ing of post-offices as a profanation of the sacred 
character of that day. The battle, it is presumed, 
is all to be fought over again, and we expect to 
see many aconscientious professor,who swallows 
camels by the drove, straining at a gnat, as if the 
oesophagus were as uielastic as a piece of dry 
sole-leather. The Register speaks of the read- 
ing-room as offering “a new seduction to mer- 
chants to ge directly from the house of worship 
to the centre of commercial intelligence.” This 
institution has been in existence, we believe, fif- 
teen or sixteen years, and in its present location 
for more than ten. ut there is onc effectual 
remedy for this profanation. Let those, who are 
opposed to the practice, look to the religious ser- 
vices of the “ house of worship,” and see that 
they are performed in such a manner «sto con- 
vince men of the impropriety, or immorality, or 
impiety of adopting it. Truly the “ impressions 
of the sanctuary” must be faint indeed, if they 
are “defaced” by acall at the reading room ; 
and it is but a poor compliment to. the zeal and 
sincerity of preachers, to admit that a collection 
of newspapers is more fascinating, (or, to use the 
phraseology of the Register, more seductive) than 
the truths of religion -and the services of the 
sanctuary, though the former are chiefly the work 
of mechanics and men of modcrate education, 
while the latter are presented and performed by 
men educated expressly for the purpose, and 
whose lives are spent, or ought to be, in acquiring 
those accomplishments which should render them 
irresistible in the cause in which they are engag- 
ed. The cause alone is eloquent; and “ preach- 
ed to stones, should make them capable.” But 
it would seem from the representations of some, 
that an old newspaper is more persuasive than a 
sermon. We respond the sentiment of the Reg- 
ister made in another connection—* the reform 
must begin where the -declension began,”—and 
that ia in the gulptt. - 

One assertion in the extract from the N. York 
Observer appears to us to be a little extravagant. 
It is stated that on Sabbath days, “ the streets of 
the commercial part of that metropolis, [London] 
exhibits a quiet and solemnity ,that is [are ?) hard- 
ly tobe found in‘any of our populous cities.” We 
cannot controvert this statement, having never 
wandered so far from our birth-place as that 
greatest of cities ; but we do not believe it. If, 
however, it be so, it is probably because the great- 
er part of the population migrates to the country 
villages to spend the first day of the week in 
folic and pastime. 


es 


ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


LETTERS FROM EUROPE. No. XI. 
Naples, March, 1826. 

Dear H.—For a voluptuary, Naples has ten 
thousand attractions, and as many for the scholar 
and artist. The Bourbon Museum is an immense 
collection of what is wonderful in art, and valu- 
able in science—of paintings, sculptures, an- 
tiquifies, gems, and books—I have visited it 
several times weekly ; the building is a most ca- 
pacious quadrangle of red stone—belew are 
the statues and public schools fur drawing—above 
are halls of paintings—models—books, Etruscan 
vases, and antiquities from Herculaneum, and 
Pompeii; I shali probably give no pleasure to 
you in attempting to describe the statues, but 
will nevertheless mention a few. - 

Entering the halls of the statues, you see a 
vista of them which you walk hastily through ; 
other and other halls open upon you, as you pro- 
ceed, and you quicken your pace with an in- 
satiable curiosity; then you will be inclined to 
return to the entrance, and retrace your steps 
slowly and examine the objects in detail. It is 
a beautiful sight to look ata long hall of statues, 
and to take a glance at the whole—in this gener- 
al view, perhaps they seem to possess more life, 
or rather action, than at te €xaminations 
—here isa man on Horseback, full of life—a hunt- 
er, excellent—Pyrrhus, Marcus Aurelius, Lucius 
Verus (whose head denotes a better character 
than history gives him,) and Caracalla with his 
infernal frown ; farther onward are two men 
scalding a heg good ;then comes a wound- 
ed gladiator, sinking—the weakness at the knees 
is admirably expressed. 

Soon you come to a most majestic equestrian 
statue of M.N. Balbus, and another of his son— 
the family were the patrons of Herculaneum ; 
these Romans were men. Passicg along (among 
namberless others that I do not mention) you 
see Apollo and the swan very good ; Gany: and 
the eagle ; Hercules and Omphale ; a magnificert 
statue of Hercules, gigantic, found at Caracalla’s 
baths in Rome; a group of Venus and Cupid ; 
Bacchus with a child upon his shonhiers, and a 
very droll face ; several fine statues of Antinous, 
us every where else. There is a statue of Agrip- 
pina the mother of Nero, sitting in a diseonso- 
late posture—and there is sorrow and remorse 
in the countenance of this noble statue. In the 
2 hall is a colossal bust of heey « et Domitian 
with a sinister expression ; colossa of Julius 
and an excellent statue of the same ; Nero, young 
and a pretty faced hoy. . 

There ig a ee eee <Comie, ated 

. rapery ig nuch celebrated, a Torso 
attributed to Phidias,and the body Fae to 


Themistocles, and Terence, very much 
General” Heath. 


cury; here also you find the head of Virgil’s 
horse—the rest 0 


reverenced as a mighty — and I have 
his life prefixed to his works detailing some of 
his necromantic marvels—one of his diabolical 
works is the grotto of Pausillippo. 

In the Museum above is a little Cabinet of 


and utensils from Pompeii, enough to give you a 
great conception of the private conveniences o 
the Romane—there are also among these a few 
glass vessels—and the museum, moreover, con- 
tains vases, candelabra, bas reliefs, &c. &c. &c. 

The Library is rich in rare and valuable books; 
books whose decorations were the labor of years. 
The hall of the libtary has thirty-three echoes 
‘| toa moderate sound. 

Of the —— though rich and numerous, 
{ can mention but a f&w—Philip If, by Titian, 
handsome, but with the expression of a voluptu- 
ary—Columbus by Parmegiano ; there he stands 
like a hero as he is, and the painting is as full of 
life and freshness, as if taken yesterday—an 
Angel protecting a child from the Devil, by 
Dominichino—Landscapes by Claude—and a 
young woman giving alms to a blind monk, are 
soine of the paintings, that I shall remember the 
longest ; besides which there are many exquisite 
pieces hy Salvatore Rose, Poussin, Raffelle, und 
every eminent artist. 

Oné morning I walked seven miles to Puzzuoli, 
and there captured a native as a guide to Averno, 
three miles beyond. We walked along the shore 
towards the Promontory of Miseuo, till we came 
to Monte Nuovo, which is a high hill formed by 
a volcanic eruption one hundred and fifty years 
ago, and which also has a large crater: it rises 
on the bank of the Lake Avernus and Lucrine 
Lake—the next hill is that on which Dedalus 
alighted—“ fugiens Minoia regna.” I am now 
on Virgil's territories, and shall knock you down 
with quotations. Under this hill we passed to 
the Lake Avernus through a grotto, like that of 
Pausillippo, and of half its length— 

« Spelunca alta fuit vasto que immasis hiatu.” 
The guide went furemost and walked backwards 
that I might have the light of his torch and con- 
versation— 

« lle ducem, haud timidis vadentem passibus aequat.” : 
Half way through we turned off to the left to 
examine some little chambers called the Sybil’e 

tha—-ocmecrgiog ince : 


Sigztve 

we came directly upon the little Lake which will 
disappoint all a scholar’s preconceptions ; on the 
bank there are no woods, no “ cavern shagged 
with horned thorn”; on the opposite side is a 
temple overgrown with ivy—and there are sev- 
eral other ruins lese diatinct. it is strange that 
Virgil should have chosen places that in fis day 
were so well known, for the scene of his mys- 
teries ; but religion was with the Romans, rather 
a matter of the imagination than of the heart or 
understanding. 

We next looked at the hot haths of Nero—the 
Luerine Lake, (the ruins of the Julian port) and 
the fish-ponds of Lucullus. In this vicinity died 
Tiberius. 

I have now a choice of several ways of going 
to America —either from Leghorn, Marseilles, or 
a port in Sicily or Spain—but having had a very 
strong and early inclination to viait Granada, ĩ 
have ariaaged my passports for Spain, and shall 
sail for Malaga and Gibraltar. 

How can J describe the ladies of Naples—the 








are graceful brunettes with fino faces, brilliant 
eyes, most beautiful brows, and good teeth—we 
have certainly bad teeth in America. They are 
patterns to females for conjugal fidelity, and all 
the domestic virtues—without doubt they are as 
lovely and exemplary in their lives as the beauties 
of Florence—it is true that they are neither very 
industrious nor literary—they toil not neither do 
they read. There is little jealousy here—(start 
not, reader of romance, especially the Sicilian) 
and why? Love is a propensity rather than 
apassion. — . 

Having exchanged my silver for gold “ longo 
post tempore visum,” I retreated to a = Ton 
on the sea shore in Castella-mare. his iss 
town fourteen miles from Na and near to 
Pompeii, and in the most charming situation, un- 
der a ridge of mountninsso steep as to be almost 
inaccessible. It has twelve thousand people or 
more, and you may live here for about one third 
of the expense at Naples—a comfortable house 
may be had for six dollars per annum, and maca- 
roni at four cents a pound—one hundred dol!ars 
is not an insufficient income for a “ single gentle- 
man” at Castella-mare. In this country the gen- 
eral poverty introduces trades and employments 
that are seldom exercised in America—you may 
if in want of an old jacknife or pair of shoes, 
have your choice at the regular dealers among 
hundreds in all states of decay. At Naples very 
few men dress better than a thriving mechanic 
in Boston. In the plain republic we dress rather 
too well—for although a taste for dress commonly 
includes neatness, yet it costs too much fora 
poor scholar to cover his corporation. 

In some of my long walks from Castella-mare, 
I have stopped to see the fishermen draw in nets 
of one mile in circuit, and the haul was less than 
half a bushel of fish like our smelts—yea they 
were well contented with their gains ; this haul 
occupied twelve men for three hours. 

The gene wine made in this vicinity is 
exeellent—I took a supply for the voyage—and 
had — Sout ten gallons of the Lechry- 
ma Christi from Na as 8 taste 
friende—Adien! — 





TRE BACSTED TABERNACLE. 

Not many years since, there stood in one of the 
eastern towns of the state an old wooden build- 
ing, of an oblong shape, and with no architectural 


ornament except a i j 
in front and interrepted the uniformary 





rery good ; Orpheus and Eurydice ; Faun com- 





Praxiteles ; bas relief of Bacchus, fuddied, and 





" ; it is not the modest and beautiful statue of Flor- | had there waked their a3 
—— ae Ay eg ag ence. Inthe Hall of the Philosophers you will | threaded her mazy windings; and —5* 
That hope will make it bliss to die ! see among many others, Socrates, with the old bloomed in all her charmia, and beauty be. | 
pug-nose ; Homer, excelleat ; Demosthenes 3 —2 aod bright eyes, and gisd 
Tuas Post Orrice ann Reavixe Room are — avery pry Sa 8 — —* rejoiced in the fulness of their joy, 
% ES at ne cf the t of statues—verily tthey had » i . 
again the subject of ecclesiastical anathema. F— — — “ Greek.” y row all passed away The dance 


Then you have | had ceased, the song w ilan 
* “our | hushed, and —— * —* —— 


In the Cabinet of Bronzes is { and bright eyes were seen: hearts, 
a celebrated head of Seneca, and statue of Mer- | halls. . — fon 


this figure wus melted down | building wes at length converted late 
—the people attached to it a mysterious influ- | porary place of worship, and wig 
ence, and brought diseased horses from all parts | “The Tabernacle.” But rol 

of the kingdom to walk around it till some Car- | acquired an exceeding! 
dinal (not deficient in independence) ordered its | came used fur so piou 
destruction ; indeed il Signore Virgile is here | strange stories wld about it. Ke 

































¥ |-eatisfied with a single glance, and then t 
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» with a dept, though touchi 
Tekan tia —— 
and toads glonted beneath its 
stones,. the place reemed to 
saken by man, and to have become the abode a 


et according to tradition the } 
occupied for balla and assemblies, and haa : 
the resort of pleasure’s votarics, 





After experiencing various mutations, he ‘ 
ra 





ly bad name when it be 
3 a purpose, 
was said 


music 
“To mortal ainstrelsy unknown,” Py 
might be heard there at night, Gling the old hovse : 


with the sprightliest airs t 


and forr seen fii 
Gems, which contains some exquisite Cameos ; thousand differe Pagan Mitting to and tro, ta @ 
there are muny rooms of all kinds of furniture | py some, 


rent figures. And it was 
} that their dress exact! 
with the ball dress of the times when the Heuse . 
was used for dancing ; which gave octasion fer 


; Many to believe that the devil had taken um 
at the godly use to which it was 
2 * — * be revenged by hg 
with the ghosts of the happed petticoats, . 
high-heeled shoes, and ——— bre <2 
ee str in days of yore. 5 “4 
this as it may, the torms were sti seen, 
the sounds heard, and the shen a * th 
was haunted continued te gain believers. cane. 
ren became filled witb unnatural fears; old maide 
dreaded to be left alone in the dark, and never 
tired to rest without looking cautiously” 
their beds; the grey beards of the tows ree 
their heads whenever the tabernacle wes men- 
tioned ; and every superstitions person, younger 
old, carefully avoided passing near the place je 
the night, after the nine o’clock bell 
The meetings, which hitherto had 
been held in the evening, were now at 
tant iatervals, for the stories ebout the 2 
excited scruples in the minds of many, as to the 
propriety of worshipping there ; and a few 
rsons, whose zeal was greater than 
— continued to assemble at the teberua- 
¢ : i F 
It was one stormy night in December, wher 
the litle congregation met to perform their at- 
customed exercise. Long and pati 
end the 






































while the preacher discoursed of 
familiar spirit, and explained the nature of 
natural beings. The winds Ge pics 
distant apartments unheard and 3 
lights, one after another, were dying away inthe 
sockets unnoticed ; and every breath Z 
as in the stillness of déath, as the ain 
pursued his remarks on a subject com 
nected with the very place and time, im which 
* *** * 4 ——— — 
y friends,” said be, in a firm — 
voles, “ the age of miracles isgone and the age 
of familiar spirits io gone these latter 
any We are no more : ———î— 
sions, as were our a 
Though we cannot, without —— a 
—* a pte ck & moment doubt that spi 
th evil and g were once permitted to a 
this world, for’ reasons which it is vain and pe 
sumptuous for us to inquire, yet we ma — 
ably question whether such spirits have 
and conversed with, since the days of the | 
tles. For had they been suffered to at 
eed —— they —* have made : 
visible to good men and of strong minds, as 
As to those persons, who claim for them 
peculiar privilege of being favored with 
of supernatural beings, and yet are so weak 
timorous as to mistake their own shadew 
ghosts, and to be uffrighted at the echo of & 
own footsteps. Leta person, when he 


himeelf in the nee of such — 
with a cool — —— rr _ 
be really spiritual forms befure him, or ' 
phantoms of his imagination. Let him 
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flec, with the belief he has seen 
earthly appearance ; but let him for a 
moments with a steady eye, and he will 


bie groban yay hag ee was a 
Vv impressions. Fog a 
I confess I have never seen 2 ghest,er sage 
whether in the body, or out of the body. 5 hase” 
stood on the everlasting hills, whose ewfsl sg” 
might well seem to be their abodes, but J 
no consciousness uf their presence, and beheld a8. 
tokens of their existence. J heve E 
lakes and ponds, and their derk besome thet 
said to be troubled by spirits still dasker, 
calm and peaceful as the Christian’s breast. 
habitations of men have been haueted by 
fears or imaginations with : 2 
 Gorgons, hydras, ond chimeras dive (? e % 
nay, the louse of God, the very tabernacle io” 
ae we —— mei, —— 532 — 
ating curse ; a et, m ' 
me the foul ends thet — such 
sway over the minds of men 
Ilave they a “local r 
— — —* ‘ae — 
—here, | will confront themyand prove thet tile 
essences is not w apiritual. * — 
As these last fos pronounesd with oo 
wc ta Sight avery fesn at ghaaralll —* 
t to flight eve i An 
fn the minds of bis hearers, a sound, tat ow 
and indistinct, but gredaclly ing tot : 
er strain, see to ; ewe 
of the house, and filled the whole wibe 
melody. Its resemblance to the 4 
oo often heard deseribed, the discount?’ 
just listened to, the hour, the place, a 
“4 * —* — with astexisbement 
th speaker 
floor, and uot a motion was mode 9 
the cause of the noise, which hed aow 
to such a pitch, as to make the wae@ 
rattle with its violence. 
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,own firesides, when each enlarged upon t 
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tremble. The ‘voice, that a few minutes before 
was so eloquent in —— the weakness of 
others, was now dumb th fear, and the 
heart that rejoiced in its strength, was 
feeble as a little child’s, and the person of the 
preacher, trembling all over, exhibited a striking 
refutation to all his ingenious arguments. 
The sitence of the affrighted congregation was 
at length broke, by an aged person, who arose and 
ave utterance to his Race “ Paul and his fel- 
lows,” said he, * when in danger of shipwreck, 


' deserted their vessel and escaped safe to land ; so 


let us, also being in peril of evil spirits, leave this 
place,and depart to our several abodes.” “ Amen,” 
responded the preacher, and “ amen” replied the 
whole congregation. With one accord they made 
@ precipitate retreat, and were soon sufe by their 
e aw- 
ful sounds, that had interrupted the mecting. 
After this eventful night, the meetings were dis- 
continued, and the name of the Tabernacle Lefure 
long fell into disuse, or was never mentioned ex- 
cept to excite terror in the minds of children. 
¥very body looked upon it with an evil eye, and 
most persons belicved it was possessed of the 
devil. No attempts were made to exorcise it,— 
for no one had the kardihood to undertake such a 
thing ; no means were used to ascertain the 
cause of the noises,—for of this all were but too 
fearful. And to this day it remains a question for 
philosophers to decide, whether The Tabernacle 
was haunted by natural or supernatural agents ; 
though the building itself has now fallen to the 
ground, and many of those who were witnesses 
of the strange things seen and heard there, arc 
beneath the sod. 





TO THE EDITOR OF THE GALAXY. 

I fear that after all the expenditures upon 
modern school education, our children are not 
educated with that strict regard to exsentials. 
with which -we ourselves were. That the dif- 
ference may be seen, I will give you an account 
of the mode in which I was educated. After at- 
tending common schools until the age of four- 
teen year's, I was sent toa country academy, 
endowed with a great quantity ofland, which no- 
body could find. The preceptor had followed 
the ey wo — he was twenty-one years of age, 
and then being tired of farming, went to the min- 
ister of his parish, read a little Latin and Greek, 
and eptered one of our country colleges, got 
leave of absence, and taught town schools most 
of the time, which, according to rule, his name 
should be among a college class, and was grudu- 
ated in due form, and sent out as a suitable per- 
son to labour in the vineyard of public instruc- 
tion. 
a bigh forehead, large shaggy eyebrows, staring 
gray eyes, high cheek bones, and from thence tu 
the center of his chin his face made a right 
angled triangle, in the center of which opened a 


pair of protuberant skinny lips, exposing a set of 


teeth, which looked as if they had been stolen 
from the weather-beaten jaw of a dead horse. 
His head in lieu of being set upon his shoulders, 


seeined to project from his breast bone at an- 


-angle of forty-five degrees ; his body flat, with 
ghambling legs, and a swinging gait, and as he 
walked, his motion very much resembled 
the shafts of a fulling mill ; a long, lank, skin and 
bone pair of arma, reaching half way down the 


calf of his leg, and appended thereto a pair of 


hands, thet resembled a couple of rackets or In- 
dian saow His feet were about the length 


of his arme. At thetime I was put under the | did 
heen ia 


instruction of this excellent man, he had 
his office about ten years, and in that time, by 
— wre recite, had learned to read Vir- 


gil » Greek testament with tolerable ac- 


curacy, and to translate with an elegance some- 


what resembling dis own person. 


pe 
This nan had a wife educated by himself,— 


but it was said that the gray mare had become 


the better horse, and that this excellent man was 
what is commonly called, terrib'y hen-pecked— 
and any one who saw the twinkling of her small 


black eyes, her lantern jaws, their skinny lips, 


and snuffy nose, would hardly feel disposed to 


doubt the accuracy of the report. He was, be- 


sides, a philosopher of the Bacon school, and tried 
the ment of how little food would sustain 
life, till he appeared av anatomical subject, fit for 
He used to sit up very 
late at night nnder pretence of trying ow little 
sleep. was neceseary fur a man in sound health ; 
but from his sleeping about half the day in 
school, some thought he found his chair as com- 


the lecturer on bones. 


fortable as his bed, at Ieast till his helpmate had 


become sociable with M irphevs. This was the 


only time, when a 


having his tympanum burst by the clangor that 
— ceased issuing between her teeth. 


notes,’and t 


which we were edi 
prayers and exhortations. 


Tremaln. 





_ CAUTION TO GUNNERS. 
Old Cuff on young Massa was waiting one day, 


While some game he shot dead, and some scared away. 


At length be let drive at a hare,—with a bound 
The hare scampered off; young Massa turned round, 


And resolving, in some way, he would have some fun, 


To the breast of o!d Cuff he presented his gun. 

Cuff cried out, “ if, Massa, you no kill de hare, 
Don't be angry wid Cuff, but his poor old life spare.” 
Says Massa, *O eee what a fool you are, Cuff ; 

My gun is quite empty—I've just fired it of.” 


¢ Yes, Massa, me know it ; but it make me wince,— 


Who knows what de Debbie hab put in am since ?” 





PADDY AND TUE PUMPKIN. 
When Paddy to this land came o'er, 
He spied a field of pumpkins large : 
“+ And what, my Giend may these be for ?” 
He asks the man, who had the charge. 
* They're mare's eggs,”’ was the man’s reply ; 
“* Where are you from, that you don't know ? 
A colt you'll have, if one you'll bay ; 
Experience this will quickly show." 
‘* "Tis done,” says Paddy, “+ here's your change,” 
So took the pumpkin ‘neath his arm ; 
And on a sidebill took his range, 
As he was crossing o'er the farm. 
By accident the pompkin drops, 
Aad dowa the sidehill relle amain. 


He was a man with coal-black elfin locks, 


that of 


m was not in danger of 


At day- 
ight we were ail called up to attend prayers, 
who boarded with the precepter, and were kept 
about thirty minutes. His help-mate then took 
Scott’s family bible and read a chapter with the 
nm expounded till breakfast time, 
when a grace was said of 15 minutes duration, a 
light breakfast was taken,another prayer was then 

, made,another chapter with a sermon and a lot of 
tracts occupied us till school time. After. school 
a conference ——— us till dark, in 
by sundry old women’s 

Ye were then let loose 
for the evening—if we could keep out of sight, 
an? thus avoid an evening repetition of the morn- 
ing and afternoon exercises, and you may judge 
whether we did not think we had got good deeds 
enough in Bank to afford a little evil, iu the dark. 


And starts a hare out from the copee ; 

The hare bounds o’er the adjacent plain. 
Paddy with eager haste pursues, 

As rapidly as he can bolt, 
Calling aloud on all he views, 

‘* Pray stop that coult—etop, stop that coult.” 


0 
(Communicated for the New-England Galeaxy. ] 
CHARACTERISTICS OF A BELIEVING CHRISTIAN IN 

PARADOXES AND SEEMING CONTRADICTIONS. 
He has with'n him both flesh and spirit ; and yet is 
not a double-minded man. He is often led captive 
by the law of sin; yet it never gets dominion over 
hin. He cannot sin; yet can do nothing without 
sin. He does nothing against his will; yet maintains 
he does what he would not. He wavers and doubts ; 
yet still obtains. 

He is often tossed and shaken; yet is as Mount 
Sion. He is a serpent and a dove ; a Lamb and a 
Lion ; a reed and a cedar. He is sometimes so trou- 
bled, that he thinks nothing true in religion ; yet if 
he did thiok so, he could not be troubled at all. He 
sometimes thinks that God has no mercy for him ; yet 
resolves to dic in pursuit of it. He believes, like 
Abrahum, against hope ; and although he cannot an- 
ewer God's logic, yet with the woman of Canaan, he 
“oe to prevail with the rhetoric of importunity. 

e wrestles, and yet prevails ; and though yield- 
ing himself unworthy of the least blessing he enjoys, 
yet Jucob likey he wilt not let go without a new bless 
ing. He sometimes thinks himself to have no grace 
at all; and yet how poor and afflicted so ever he is 
besides, he would not change conditions with the 
most prosperous man under heaven, that is a manifest 
worldling. 

He sometimes thinks that the ordinances of God do 
him no good ; yet he would rather part with his life 
than be deprived of them. 

He was born dead ; yet so that it had been murder 
for any one to have taken his life away ; and after he 
began to live, he wae ever dying. 

And although he has an eternal life begun in him, 
yet he accounts he has a death to pass through. 

He counts self murder a heinous sin; yet is ever 
busy in crucifying the flesh, and in putting to death 
his earthly members ; not doubting but there will 
come a time of glory, when he shall be esteemed pre- 
cious in the sight of the Great God of Heaven and 
Earth, appearing with boldness at his throne, and 
asking any thing he needs; being endued with hu- 
mility, by acknowledging his great crimes and of- 
fences; and owning that he deserves nothing but se- 
vere punishment. 

He believes that his soul and body shall be as fu!) 
of glory, as theirs that have more; and no fuller than 
theirs that have less. 

He lives invisible to those that see him ; and those 
that know him best, do but guess at him ; yet those 
many times judge more truly of him than he does of 










































































































The world will sometimes account him a saint, 
when God accounts him a hypocrite ; and afterwards, 
when the world brands him for a hypocrite, God owns 
him for a saint. : 

His death makes no end of him. His soul which 
was put into his body, is not to be perfected without 
his body ; yet his soul is more happy when it is rep- 
arated from his body, than when it was jumed to it ; 
aud his body, though torn in pieces, burnt to ashes, 
pt to powder, or turned to rottenness, shall be no 

r. 


His advocate, his surety shall be hie judge ; his 
mortal part shall become immortal; aud what was 
sown in corruption and defilement, shall be raised in 
incerruption .and glory ; aad a finite creature shall 
possess an infinite happiness ! 


(Remarks by the c 

The profound mn of — — paradoxes 
id not mean tu be sarcastic, or profane ; but 
to held opin a omeat? compass, and 5 manu- 
ner, the inconsistences of well meaning men ; and 
to expose the erroneous practice of mixing faith 
and reason—revelation and philosophy ; which 
should be kept separate for the mutual service of 
both, and for the advantage of civil society. It 
belongs to the considerate to determine whether 
a vontrary procedure does not foment disputes 
and divisions,—rend the church,—disturb govern- 
ment, and stop the progress of sound philosophy. 
Inconsistent as man appears in his religious no- 
tions, he is but little less deranged in his political 
vagaries : for example—an Editor of a Boston 
Newspaper,—a man of quick sighted apprehen- 
sion,—more than ordinary reading, and, perhaps, 
&@ more comprehensive view of things than gen- 
erally falis to the lot of his brethren ; yet believes 
csifulftriguer tn the shames and corrapt Ba 
in iz and corrupt Bar- 
cain, by which he secured the votes of some of the 
Western States ; yet he, the Editor, must know 
that such a thing,in such a country as this, is so 
much at the very extreme of IuprosaBILiTY, as 
to trench on the line of Imrossisizitry, setting 
all scrutiny to the most abso:'#e, rigid, and pro- 
voking defiance, waving that that allegation, 
which can resist the trial of its truth,in these United 
States, must be put down as a Non-EnTITY ;—a8 
mere calumny, which walks, like the PestiLence, 

in darkness. 


[The editor hopes he shall not be subjected to 
the censure of the Boston Patriot, for inserting 
the compliment of his correspondent, since he has 
not hesitated to take, without murmuring, the 
castigation which is given with it.] 
ey 


VARIETIES. 


Tur Auacoxpa, on Boa Comstasctorn. This very 
interesting serpent, which lately attracted so much 
attention at Peale’s N. York Museum, died a few days 
since, in consequence of violent bruises produced by 
striking its head against the cage while endeavouri 
to attack visitors who annoyed it. On Friday last, it 
was examined before a number of visitors of the insti- 
tution, by Dr. Godman, professor of Anatomy in Rut- 
get’s Medical College,and author of the work recently 
published on American Natural History. Among the 
*| visitors were Professors J. A. Smith, Macneven, - 
field, Francis, and Stevens. 

The professor gave a description of the dental and 
ealivary organs, the peculiar arrangement of the mus- 
cles of the tongue; of the gullet, windpipe, and 
lungs; the heart and vessels; the stemach, liver, 
gall, bladder, and ducts; the small and large intes- 
tines with their valve, and of the kidneys, ureters,and 
cloaca. When it is recollected that this animal was 
more than ten fcet in lengtb, and that every part de- 
scribed was dissected and exhibited at the moment 
its uliar character was explained ; and that the 
w demonstration did not occupy more than an 
hoar and a half, we ehall not be thought extravagant 
in saying, that we consider this Lecture and dissec- 
tion as a most masterly display of anatomical knowl- 
edge, combined with unexampled dexterity and pre- 
Cision in the use of the knife. 





Among other interesting iculars ascertained in 
this instance, the radi inferior extremities were 
found. These consist of sma‘l bones an inch long, 


articulated with one or two smalier picces, sustaining 
the claws, characteristic of the Genus ; one of these 
claws appears ex on each side of the termina- 
tion of the bowels. These singular bones were situ- 
ated between the membrane lining the belly, and the 
tibs, and had no fixed attachment except to the claws 
where they perforate the skio. 

The cause of the death of this serpent was suffi- 
ciently obvious; the whole of the head and jaws 
were surrounded by a mass of blood which had been 
efused, and the conditioa of all the adjacent soft 
showed that the animal had inflicted upon itself the 





most extensive injury, in the manner above m¢ntion- 
ed. Allthe other parts were perfectly sound ; the 
membrane of the bowels were loaded with fat.—[N. 
York Times. } 


raised about the sudden disappearance of one Captain 
the Morgan, who it was said had been spirited away by 
ous marvellous tales were told; among others, that a 
company of several hundred masons (enough 


ly to secure one man) came bynight and bore him 
off, even as in olden time } 


ing opinion was,that he was drowned in a horse-pond. 


enemies failed not to use the rumour to his disadvant- 
































































































A Homacvc. A prodigious outcry was lately 


Freemasons,for letting out some of their secrets. Vari 
certain- 


as children sometimes 
were, by of faries. What they did with hin 
no one pretended positively to know, but the prevail- 


It was also aaid the barbarous De Witt Clinton was 
the priacipal director of the hotrible affair, and his 


age during the election. 

The story grew in the wonderful and horrible as it 
advanced, till it threatened to tival even the bloody: 
tale of Beauchamp. It is even rumoured that it was 
like that, taken up’ asa fit subject “to drown the 
stage in tears, and cleave the general ear with horrid 
speech and that two or three dramatists were em- 
ployed in working it up into a tragedy, in which the 
said Morgan was tobe the martyr and-hero. The 
masons were also to be introdated as a kind of diabol- 
ical machinary like the witches in Macbeth, or the 
fairies in Midsummer Night's Dream ; and Clinton 
was designed for the monster of the play, a tremen- 
dows melo-dramatic tyrant, of the Timour class, and 
prime mover of all manner of wickedness. Unlucki- 
ly, however, the interest of the piece was entirely 
destroyed by the hero’s coming to life again. It 
was discovered that instead of being drowned in a 
horee-pond, he was alive, and in a situation the very 
reverse of a watery grave, namely, a grog shop at 
Fort George, Upper Canada, where he probably still 
is, and we trust doing very well.—[N. V. Reflector.]} 


Oresixc or tus Lounox Taratnes. Be it 
known to all men, that in thie year of grace, one 
thousand eight hundred and twenty-six, we are 
theatrical croakera, and decm the situation of the 
stage in nearly as sevry a plight as the commercial 
and manufacturing interests, and partly from the 
same cause too,—a previous spirit of overtrading. 

ical proprietors having, in the true rage of 
speculation and monopely, built theatres of a size, 
and formed establishments upon g scale, which it 
requires nightly multitudes to support, the said mul- 
titades are not always forthcoming, and the conse- 
quent deficiency of anticipated profit, added to an in- 
teresting Chancery suit or two,—-a constant appen 
dage toa National Theatre in these degenerate times, - 
—causes great confusion in the critical relations of 
receipt and expenditure. Another mischief has at- 
tended this gigantic order of the day,—the most re- 
fined and masterly touches of tragedy, and the lighter 
and more elegant felicities of conversational come- 
dy, are unavoidably Jost to about two thirds of the 
spectators, whom they cannot reach ; a state of the 
case at once depressing to the actor and to the larger 
part of the audience. Lastly, when houses of this 
kind really Gil, from the very nature of things, the 
tate of proportion-between persons of a decent share 
of reading and discrimination, and others with mere 
eyes and ears, is vastly increased on the unfavourable 
ide. Without descending to the utterance of any 
twaddle about the days of our youth, this fact we 
think muet be obvious to all wite bave witnessed the 
winter theatres as they hare been, and now aré. It 
ionot therefore for actors, or at least for proprietors 
and managets, to become solemn on the subject of 
the legitimate drama ; they have themselves render- 
ed its success next to impossible. Having done 0 
much to make their houses fit only for spectacle, 
music, and melo-drama, and to render such sort of 
audiences indespensable, as will inevitably prefer 


them to ever thing else, what — they to spout 
cause and whether the present dearth ‘of gen- 
ius in the higher walks of tragic and comic composi- 
tion is attributable to the above-recited circumstances, 
or if those circumstances, on the cantrary, form the 
source of existing dramatic deficiency ; but that they 
materially operate upon each other is certain. While 
aware that however apparently various in outward 
costume, the primary passions and affectious are not 
very numerous, and consequently that the aren 
which have been so long rung upon them must render 
novelty in tragedy difficult, we still cannot bring 
ourselves to think that it is altogether unproducible. 
Again, in respect to comedy, the humours, affections, 
and manners of every kind of life have been tolerably 
well sifted, but certainly not to the extent of possible 
combination, even in a pure and legitimate form. Io 
respect to both, therefore, we appreliend that the ne- 
cessity of catering in so ion for the 
exclusive eyes-and-eats party, in addition to the 
coolness. with which the said party receive every 
thing which is not especially adapted for them, low- 
ers the value, and consequently the incitement, to the 
higher order of dramatic production. On the other 
hand, while the best isthus negatively discouraged, 
its substitute is in its very nature, at once expensive 
and rapidly exhaustible. No le require a greater 
variety of expensive expe: than the gentry 
who, however .resembiing the idol Dagon in other 
respects, bave eyes which see and ears that hear. 
Both houses, but especially Drury-Lane, have ex- 
perienced the yawning indifference with which some. 
of the most splendid and costly efforts in the scenic 
and spectacle way have been received by the over- 
indulged tribe alluded to. We once more repeat, 
that the theatrical world of speculation, at this mo- 
ment, resembles the mercantile one. Like the am- 
bitious shepherd in Johnson’s allegory, it has despised 
the gentle, moderate, and fertilizing stream, and 
straggled for the Ganges ; and if swept away like a 
Raschid, an Elliston, or a Goldschmid, while the 
moral is evident enough,where is the wonder? Mining 
schemes and dashing adventure may now and then suc- 
ceed in the one walk of life, and a variety of splendid 
and preposterous novelty, for a season, in the other ; but 
in the long-run both avocations must depend upon that 
which the nature of things renders their regular 
ursuit and staple production. With regard to the 
inter Theatres in particular, we ase sasisfied that 
smaller houses, mote encouragemens of new produc- 
tion in the the cultivation of pre- 
cision, excellence, and genuine histrionic genius, with 
scenery exquisite on its scale, would in the long-run 
have effected more than the puppel-show, even al- 
thoagh tasteful, splendour of mere spectacle and pro- 
cession, to which, however, when duly subordinate, 
we have no sort of objection. Certain we are, that 
for a long time past the Sommer and smaller houses 
have been aay ban more largely on their capital 
than the Winter tres, admitting that the latter 
have cleared at all ; and were it nol so, it is for us to 
look to the drama itsclf. Happily, however, it ts 20; 
and in the present case, a8 Masy which are similar, 
the right and the tly expedient are one and 
the same thing.—[London Examiner.} 


A an, "GONE Signan sae 20 te 
ey or — * ted keeper of the 
sald 0& 
portunity of learning to read.” : 


agentleman asked @n old sportsman, who had his 
gun in his hand, what he thought of the weather. 


Sriends a visit ; and it isto be expected that the 











several languages; you have just addressed me in 
Latin, | therefore shall answer you in French.” 


A Tavs Srontsman. On the first of this month, 


If Mr. “P.” will send his real name, it will 


give us great pleasure to erase ®t from our list of 
subecribere. 


HMasonts Calenvar, 


COMMUNICATIONS REXT WERE- 






































































































**1 don’t think we shall have any wet to-day, for the 
rain hangs fire.” 


Parasite. One of our modern parasites be Caion Ledge, Noatechet, 

reproached for dining so constantly at the —— 82* S —— 

other people. ‘* What would you have me do?” ' Salem, a . 

replied he, “1 am so pressed.” ‘ ‘T'sue,” returned St. a Nea a 

the other, “ there is nothing so pressing as hunger.” pete ™ Fenland Wedeesdey, Gi 
Bon-mor. A barber, who was io the habit of stun- — —: — 

ning his customers’ ears by the rapidity of hie tongue, ranklia Chapter, Greencld, Wedees ley 

asked an individual, one day, how he wished his “ ° . s _ — 











beard tobe cut. Without saying a single word,” 
replied he. 


eT oD 
The Boston Gazette of Mon- 


Marriages. 


Tu this city, Mr. Alvan Bebe to M Butler . Sanvel 
uum to in Gumus Lane | far? Obed Be Devle te sha clcan 


Fiagersid. 
Tneataicat. At Jamaica Plains, Mr. Israel Liule. of thie city, to Miss Kleaner 


day furnishes the following paragraph :— wie Ponstignes tne thn Wien — 
* * «| ” In Castine’ Captain Charles ——— Bemiee’ Me Petters 
Mrs. Duff is playing at the Bowery Theatre in | 11 Duxbury, My. James Frock to Mies Ruth C. Delenc. 


New-York. She commenced a temporary en- 
gagement on Thugeday evening last in the charac- 
ter = * Jane Shore” We understand that this ase 
excellent actress a short time since applied for an ™ * 
—— at * ere theatre, but Beaths. 
er overtures, or those of her husband, were not {| 1w¢his city, Harri 28 ‘i Betsy 4 
favorably received Ly the managers. The patrons 42; Me. Silas Franca, eged 91 Epa Heer, aged Ae ish 
of the drama will regret to learn this fact, for | 3° 5555 Gaser Tews, aged 601 Br * Gtewert, 
Mrs. Duff “— bea — enews to the | axe 2s itis. es Godden aged 48; iin. Sally Carson, aged 32 5 
company. e speak advisedly when we say ’ ; Te . Marean . 
that this lady is desiraus of paying her Boston Walker, ag ‘ee -* — — 
In Dedham, Mr. Fzekiel Clark, aged 32. 
In Granby, Mr. Joha Lee. 
In Salem, widow Sarah Clark, aged 07. 
In Rowley, Mr. Nathaniel Baker, aged 90. 
Ja Ipswich, Mr. Isaac Fellows, aged 83. — 


In Gloucester, Mr. Jesoph 
Te Haverhill, Rev. Issac Turphins. = 
la widow Mary Holmes, aged 704 Mr. Williams Beracs, 
In Limington, Mr. Rebert Dev 51. 
Tu South- ick, major ——— aged 50. 
Jo Lancaster, Mrs. Ruth Wilder, eged 69. 

In Aveherat, N. I Bre. Sarah Uphem, aged 61; Mr. Amos Upham, 


50. e 
a bs New-Market, Mr. Abel Follansbee, eged 39. 
In Litchfield, Me. Mrs. Haangh Walker, aged 66. 
Ia New-Sharon, Mrs. Sussn NMel. auiblin. $2. 
Ie Bristol, R. I. Doctur Caled Miller, $0. 


- to Miss Marthe Titecuh. 
tn re Hufue Hubbard te Miss Klisebeth Lake; Mr. 
Samuet P. Seott to Miss Olive Nelson. 
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managers will make some arrangement with her. 

Without subjecting ourself, as we hope, to the 
charge of servility to our managers, we cannot 
avoid remarking that this appears to us to be 
ratber a disingenuous paragraph, to say the 
least. ‘“ We understand,” and “‘ we speak ad- 
visedly” too, that so far from Mr. and Mrs. Duff 
having, a short time since, applicd for an engage- 
ment, and been refused by the managers of the 
Boston theatre, the said managers, on the con- 
trary, did early in September last, apply to them, 
but their overtures were declined in consequence 
of Mr. Duff being engaged at the Bowery theatre, 
New-York, for forty weeks, and Mrs. Duff at the 
same theatre,for eighty nights ! a mere ‘ temporary 
engagement!’ It ie true, that Mr. Duff offered 
to play siz nights as a star ; and here, in this 
practice of starring, is the great difficulty of 
which the Bostonians complain. If every per- 


GRAND ROYAL ARCH CHAPTER OF 
~ MASSACHUSETTS. 


—— — 
"eo Hell, op 

|] the 12th day of December — 
next, at 6 o’clock, P.M. of 
which all concerned will. 
take due uotice and — 





themselves accor y- : 
foriner, who stands above mediocrity in the pro- By direction of M. E. Daniel L.. Gibbens, G. H. P? 
fession, can visit Boston ‘as a star, and obtain Attest, ‘SAMUEL HOWE, G. See'y., 


more money by a benefit, after six or eight nights | _ Nev: 24- —— 


of performance, thun they could by laboring SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. ‘4 ie 
through a whole season, we shall never have a 


HE Winter term will commence ep poy ag . 
good stationary company. The evil has been on 


December 4th. Instruction ie the 

, ‘ *M | lish Branches, the French and Spanish Leaguager, 
growing for years, and it is one which the public 
alone can cure ; for no single manager could ap- 


and Drawing and l'ainting. 
Private Pa given * Laties at any hours duriog 
ply the remedy ; we doubt whether a coalition —*8 
of all the managers in the United States, could 


the day, not devoted to the r \e 
F. 8. DURIVAGE, lastructor, 
Dee. 1. 
be strong enough to contend succcssfully against 
the ruinous practice. Let the public withhold 





Franklin street. 
EVENING SCHOOL ; 





— — 


e Projet. 


OR the French and Spanish Langu 
r_countenance and patronage from these | Maps, kc. and fox wing aud 
Would-be-Stars, and bestow it only on those of | Painting in all their variety. . 


The Winter term will commence on Monxvar rve- 
ning, December 4th. 

Private lessons given to Gentlemen gt avy hours 
not designated for the regular classes. 
A class of Lads attended tor instruction in the above 
branches, at hours which will not interfere with their 
other echoole. , 
0 Translations made a: usnal. 
F. 8. DURIVAGE, Instructor, 

Franklin-strect. 


DR. DIXWELL divs 
AS removed to No. 5, Somerset Place, the next 
street south of his former residence. 
Nov. 24. 


R. BROWNE, the seventh accredited Professor 

of the ** New Musical System of Education," 

and Condjuior to “ Mr. Logier,” the foundet of the 

same—for which he bas obtained “ His Britannic 

Majesty's Most Gracious Write of Lettete under the 

Great Seal”; and is at present established in all the 

principal Cilies of Great Britain, Ireland, Frence, Mo- 

ly, Spain, Edsteend West Indice, &c. &e., and recent- 

ly in the ** Prussion —* fer en ho most oe 
ate investigation into its scienti inciples as 

ture criterion in all their colleges, semsnarics, &e. Kc. 

Any Lady or Gentleman, be previous applisat 

may have an opportunity of witnessing the sesult 

such a mode of communication in the various braach- 
es of the science. 

* Psazo Forte” performance—the new mode of 
og as first introduced iato this eystem in Paris, 
now taught in all the Academies. A 

general course of Lectures on Theoretical and Precti- 

cal Harmeny is resumed twice a week, in which the 
mathematical ratios of intervals are reduced to & 
demonstrative science, as now delivered by Mv. Le- 
gier, in the Academy of Sciences in Beriin, under the 

‘immediate and express patronage of His Majesty the 

King of Prussia, &c. Kc. 

- Logierian Musical Acafemy, Washington-street, 

south corner of Avon Place. Nov. 24. 


extraordinary taient (and there are not a vast 
number of them) and we should soon find the 
others in their proper places—respectably and 
permanently engaged, and equally, distributed 
amongst the principal theatres. 

Mrs. Gitreat. After an absence of ten or a 
dozen years from ovr city this lady appeared 
again on the stage on Monday evening. We had 
an opportunity of witnessing only a part of the 
fourth and the fifth act of the play ; (The Game- 
ster,)in which, in the character of Mrs. Beverly, 
she exhibited great power and pathos. Grief 
spoke in the tones of her voicc, and Agony in 
every gesticulation. A scene with Stukely, in an 
earlier part of the play, requires, perhaps, more 
skill in the performer. This we did not see, but 
we have heard it spoken of as a most successful 
effort of talent. Mr. Cooper played Beverly with 
his usual fidelity. Of Stukely, we saw but little, 
but the audience were loud in their complaints 
against the gentleman who attempted it, for de- 
stroying, as it wes said, much of the effect that 
would otherwise have been given to Beverly and 
Mrs. Beverly, by the defects of his memory. A | si 
gentleman remarked that Cooper and Mrs. Gilfert 
had to share the labor of Stukely, and perform it 
for themselves in the scenes where those charac- 
ters are brought together. 

One of the greatest annoyances in our theatre, 
next to the inaccuracy of study among those 
who sometimes play the first parts, and the ia- 
compeiency ef some of the subordinate members 
ofthe corpe to fulfil the little that is required of STANDARD SCHOOL BOOKS. , 
them, is the want of manners—the unbearable AMES LORING, No. 132, Washingtoe-ctrect, 


peb- 
vulgarity—of a portion of the audience. It lishes the following valuable School Boske- 
would seem as if a certain number of persons | -°00°! Committece sed Teachers sre invited te give 


them a carefal examiaation. * 
frequented the theatre for no other purpose then | ‘The sixth edition of Aiden's Spelling Book, volume 
to destroy the gratification of others. Incapable 


—* 
—â— | eee ea 


portion of the entertainment themselves, they 
seem determined that no one shall enjoy it. It 
is no uncommon thing to hear a rude, a vulgar, 
or perhaps an obscene exclamation from the 
gallery or green boxes, in the midst of a most 
pathetic and interesting scene, which is followed, 
of course, by a universal shout and horse laugh, 
from the barren-headed, brainless spectators, 
wherever situated—and such will get into every 
part of the house. In the last scene of The 
Gamester, when the eyes of half the audience 
were wet with the scalding tear, and their bosoms 
throbbing in concert with the dying Beverly and - 

his agonized wife, some dirty scoundrel geve ut- ce Hr = few 
terance to one of his foul and conceptions | with Questions adapted for Schools 

for the purpose of — — are sorry | Price 32 1-2 cents in half biedieg. This 
to say that his attempt was too successful. What 


Dec. 1. 











lessons now io use. 

The seventeeuth edition of Marray’s Grammer, a- 
bridged by a Teacher of Youth, of Pries $1 
Caprecedented popalarit it hao outlived 0 mottis 
un 5. 
¢ of other —— — is considered as remark- 

ly suited to begiseers. 

* eleventh eg Merray’s Ezercices, without 


variation Fagliish 
"The sixth edition of Blair's Catechiem of Common 
Things in Use, necessary to be knows af as early age. 
Togetber with a Catechion of the Americas 2 
tion. The most distinguished charatters of that mo> 


noticed. A r 
— ———— —— 






gentleman or lady can visit the play with any Questions adopted for Schools ned Academies. A third 
anticipation of pleasure from an entertainment, — ee 2 


which, it is almost certain, will be thas ridiculed, 
and the audience as well as the performers in- | rales fer spelling, &e- 
sulted by the candidates for the house of ecor- Pope's Exeay on Mas. Prine G1 per dozen, printed 


rection, 

















Pitacetiantes. - 
SELECTIONS FROM ENGLISH PAPERS. 


Time's CHANGES. 
There was a child, a belpless child, 
Full of vain fears and fancies wild, 
That often wept, and sometimes 
_. Upon its mother’s breast; 
Feebly its meanings stammered out, 
And tottered y about, 
And knew no wilder world without 
its little home of rest. 
There was a boy, a light heart boy, 
One whom no troubles could annoy, 
Save some lost sport, or shattered toy, 
Forgotten in an hour 3 
No dark remembrance troubled him, 





No future fear his path could dim, } berry 


Bet joy before his eyes would swim, 

And hope rise like a tower. 
ape a youth, an ardeat ery 

of bigh promise, cousage, tru 

He felt no scathe, Ke knew no ruth, 

Save love’s sweet wounds alone ; 
He thought but of two-soft blue eyes, 
He no gain but beauty’s prize, . . 
And sweeter held love's saddest sighs, © 

Than music's softest tone 
There was a mas, a man, . 
Whose bosom sured fell hans a plan 
For ** > ——————— 

path of gain ; 

And how to sow, and how to reap, 
— oe 

Ww wea to : 

Secure within ite sold. = 
There was an old, -haired on 
eee 

eir work a 

His t of dife 20 fine, ae 
That scarce its thin line could be seen, 
And with the test touch J ween, 
*T'would be as it had never been, 

And leave behind no sign, 
Aad who were they, those five, whom fate 
Seemed as strange contrasts to create, 
That each t in his different state, 

The pathways shan? 
I tell thee that that infant vain, 
That boy, that youth, that man of gain, 
That gray- |, who did roads attain 

So hey were one. 
TRE DEPARTED. 
The following Piece is taken from a little volume 


juct published by Mesers. Longman and Co. under the 
. tithe of“ The Minstrel’s Tale, and other Pocms, by 
Moore.” It is tender, impassioned, pathetic 
oe shows the writer to be a man of taste and feel- 
My atill is linked to thine " 
By holy thoughts that haunt my heart 
Like gleams of glory, which recline 
On evenidg clouds, and there impart 
A sober chatm of calm delight, 
Gilding the gloom with beamings bright. 
Bat darkness gathers on my soul, 


And biots my spirit’s brightness o°er, 
And dreamy sounds wijh dread controul 

Whisper of joy that wake no more ; 
And smilcs of heart-fraught fondness deat 
Oa fancy flash—and all is drear ! 


But why does Mem'ry darkly weep? 
And why is carth a desert now ? 
My love, thow sleep’st a dreamless sleep, 
And stillness rests on thy cold brow — 
That lip of emiles, that soul-lit eye, 
With sileat Death in darkness lic ! 
» The “that e iu thy sweet voice 
So leer more ot pe my soul with dreams 
Of potent richness, and rejoice 
My panting heart with glowing themes-- 
What delicate delights supplied ‘ 
My heaven of hopes, that with thee died : 


And does thy spirit watch me here? 
© yes! thy presence deep! feel ; 
Thoa look’st into my heart, and there 
Behold’st what I could ne’er conceal,— 
Thy throned in love and light,— 
A sacred shrine in Memory's sight. 


O! be my gaerdian-angel still, 
For thoeaidat love me while on earth— 
At best this world isdrenched with ili— 
Then what, without thee, is it worth? 
Soon may any. spirit wing away 
And blend with thine ia ceaseless day ! 


Woman warn unuarrizy Manniep. Medea 
declares ic Euripides, a woman ill-married isin 
such a miserable condition, that it is better for her to 
die than to continue in it—she cannot, like the men, 
go abroad in quest. of necessary —— — 


The careful consort rules her household well, 
See eet pane SSO a ge ar > 


y 
And coysts loved embrace—what homefelt joy, 
What inward comforts seize her raptured breast ! 
if, he her converse sweet, 


/ - . 
She justly alt, mast cask nowhere cles. . * 


‘Tue Catcypanes or tax Poon. Poor people, said 

a sensible old nurse to us orce, do not bring up their 
children; they d them up. The little carelees 

darling of the wealthier nureery,in their hovel is trans- 

betimes into a premature reflecting pereon. 

No one has time to dandle it, no one thinks it worth 

while to coax it, to soothe it, to toss it ep and down, 
and humor it. is noone to kiss away its tears. 

If it cries, it can only be heaten. It has been prettily 

gnid, that “ a babe is fed with milk and praise.” But 

the aliment of this poor babe was thin, unnoarishing ; 

the return to its little baby-tricks,and efforts to engage 

<mitention, bitter ceaseless objurgation. It never had 
:@tey,or knew what a coral meant. It grew up without 
sthe lullaby of norees; it was a stranger to the patient 


‘Dove the equalid beings which we have been contem- 
plating. 1* not of toys, of nursery-books, of sum- 
mer bolidays, (6: that age) of the promésed sight, 
or play; of sufficieacy at ecbeel. it is of 
ee ron eam of coals, 

v 5 in are 

ed with fesecast and melancholy providence. Jt 
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comes to be a woman before it wasa child. It has 
learned to go to market ; it chaffere, it haggles, it ev- 
vies, it murmurs; it is knowing, acute, sharpened ; 
it never prattles. 4 


A ProruicatE Pic. On Tuesday, a person living 
in Maidstone, left home with his family, to ik hope. 
Being afraid that a pig, in the sty, might stolen, 
they {ran:ferred him to the cellar. After some time, 
piggy contrived to ascend into the kitchen, and iv- 
epected the cupboard ; in that he found about two 
pounds of bacop, which, ina most cannibal-like man- 
ner, he devoured. His repast soon making him (birs- 
ty, our hero, it is sapposed, sought about for eome- 


| thing to allay his thirst, and in the course of his re- 


searches, he smelt something savory in the upper re- 
gions. Accordingly he ecrambled up stairs into a bed 
room. ‘There he found wherewith to wach down the 
bacon, for on the floor steod several bottles of elder- 
wine. * Drawing of corke,” he did not onder- 
stand, but in * cracking a bottle” he proved himeelf 
to be as dextrous as any bon rivant in the parish. But 
hie freak now drew toa close; poor piggy got as 
“ drunk as Dayid’s sow ;” he capered about, threw 
down the chairs, upset a certain utensil, broke the 
wasbhand bason, aod swallowed the soap. The last 
performance proved the cause of great alarm to the 
neighborhood, for in the gaiety of his heart, he got up 
on his hind lege, and with his snout all over soap suds, 
and his master’s night-cap on his bead, looked out of 
the window, for the benefit of the air. Being observ- 
ad, a great outcry was raised, and it was quickly ru- 
morep that there was a mad pig, foaming at the 
mouth, looking out of a chamber window in Carey- 
street; and the tipsy porker by all accounts certain 
had a very queer look. It was d to shoot him 
to prevent further mischief, but after mach pro and 
con a reeolute man went up, and by a ag? 2* 
manceuvring popped poor piggy intoa poke, brough 
his safely down, and he was safely deposited in his 
sty, without any other damage (o himself than being a 
litthe the worse Jor liquor. 


Fanaticism. A melancholy instance of religious 
fanaticism occured at Brighton on Monday. A lady, 
of the name of B——, residing at a ig-houre, 
left her home, and, after a lapse of about six hours, 
was discovered on the race-hill, in the midst of the 
fain, which poured in torrents. 1t appears that she 
‘had prevailed upon a man whom she met to accom- 
—* to the Downs, where she made him knee} at 
her side, and both continued in religious exercises till | 
she was found. How the man was induced, unless 
by pecuniary reward, to remain exposed to the drench- 
ing showers for so long a period, remains undiscover- 
ed. She took it into her bowildered imagination that 
he was Jesus Christ, and did him homage as such, 
and was also guilty of many other extra ucies. 
Miss B——— is a maiden lady, and has moved io a very 
respectable sphere, visiting many of the principal 
families at Brighton. Her conduct, though occasion- 
ally ecceotrice, never until now betokened any symp- 
tom of derangement. She has lately attended a plate 
of worship, where the exhortations of the preacher 


‘| have had a powerful effect on her mind; which has 


Jed to the freak described, ; 


Consvcat. Harrixess. A Brussels. paper contains, 
io a satirical article on the state of morals io Belgium, 
the following table. ‘fhe editor gravely assures the 
readers, that it is the result of authentic researches, 


‘and that they may rely upon its fidelity :— 


Wives who have abandoned their husbands to 
follow lovers, 3021 
Husbands who have fled to avoid their wives, 4102 
Voluutary separations, 2033 
Couples living at war with each other under the 
same roof, : 
Couples who hate each other cordially, but who 
think it necessary to keep up a certain repu- 
tation before the world, : 6112 
Perens living together with the most marked 
indsAerence to the habite and pursuits of each 
ether, 4012 
Persons who are reported happy by the world, 
but who really are not 20, . 1210 
Persons who are‘happy, in comparison with oth- 
ers who are more wretched, 1022 
Really faithful ead happy couples, 3 


Lory Waaarsciir7& (late Mr. Stuart Wortley), 
at a dioner given to him at Sheffield, on Thursday 
week, gave the company the following account of his 
elevation to the Peerage, with which elevation he 
seems mightily pleased :—“‘ It has been said, that the 
ieee was bestowed upon me at the instance of 

r. Canning. ĩ have a high respect for Mr. Canning ; 
1 look up to him as a man of powerfal abilities and. 
the kindest heart, and I am proud to think that I am 
in habits of friendship with him. But, gentlemen, | 
am too ud to have received a favor from the 
hands of Mr. Canning. It has often been said to me, 
not by persons of my own family or particularly m- 
terested in me,—* You are in a situation to ask for a 

3; why do you not doit?” My answer has 
always been—“ I feel myselfagreater manasa Rep- 
resentative of the County of York than! should asa 
peer; and besides, I never will ask a favor of any 
minister... Gentlemen, I never did ask it. The 
king, in the kindest manner, in a manner which will 
never be forgot either by me or my family to the last 
hour of our lives, offered itto me. He told me that 
he did not offer it to me at the instance of his Minis- 
ters ; that there were parts of my conduct in Parlia- 
ment which he did not approve ; that there were sub- 
jectson which he differed from me; but, he added, 
that my character and station in life were such that 
he thought me a proper individual to receive a Peer- 
age. A title so offered could not be refused. f 

is not a thing to be slighted, and I do vot see 
why I should be debarred from that station more than 
any other man. I would never doa base action to 
obtain it ; but, having been given to me, ! will prize 
it as E ought.» So, according to Lord Wharncliffe’s 
own showing, he is now a smaller man than when he 
represented the county of York! This is probable 
enough ! He now wears the King’s livery, and seems 
quite grateful for his depression. 


—— 


Saturs Perera aun Pars. Callistus Nicephorus, 
a writer of the 14th century, says that Peter was tall, 
straight, and slender ; his face long and pale ; his 
beard and hair short, curly, and neglected ; his eyes 
black, his nose long and rather flat than pointed. lo 
the “ Acts of St. Thecla,” Paul is thus described :-— 
Short.in stature, his head bald, his thighs crooked, 
his iegs thick, his nose aquiline, his eyebrows joined, 
and he wis full of the grace of God. These ** Acts 
of St. Thecla,” according to Tertullian, were com- 
posed by an Asiatic, one of Paul’s own disciples. 

Pos.emics.. A fanatic (or impostor) named Wolff has 
‘been making a fuss in Ireland,by challenging the Cath- 
olic Clergy to dispute with him publicly on theology ; 


| and finding nobody accepted his challenge, he has 
been obliged to content himeelf with = ing to any 
audiences he could muster. The Dublin Weckly 


Register of Sept.. 23d says,—* Fhis itinerant per- 
former made his appearance in Dublin yesterday, be- 
fore a very numerous audience, principally composed 
of Eve’s lovely daughters. scene of this show 
was the Theatre of the Dublin Institution, and never 
did we behold upon the boards ofa theatre any thing 


makes | more ludicrously absurd. Our readers have, no doubt, 


seen and admired the Mawworm of Liston : bat we 
can assure them that the efforts of Mr. Wolf, in their 
risible effects, scarcely fell short of thoze of that inimi- 
——————— In sober seriousness, this Jewish 
A is a very ignorant, and, of consequence, a ve- 


ry im man. The orator strained to the utmost 
his powers to please, aud ancouth in his man- 
ner, i his delivery, and to any of 
taste truly disgustieag im bis phraseology, bis success 


commensurate even with his warmest ex- 
pectations. Such are the lamentable effects of fanat- 
ieism! The beautiful audience which he addressed 
seemed all the while as if under the potent influence 





of some enchontes’s waad. He gave a long detail of 
his travels, and the wonders he effected in the East. 
in Constantinople, he gravely assured them that be 
converted no less than 300 Jews. He did not baptise 
them. He left that tothe Lord. He then gave an 
account of the earthquake of Aleppo,and how, thou 

20 near the scene of desolation, he was preserved by 
the special interference of the Lord,” &c. 


Cacorca Dicwrtaar How do the Reverend, 
the Right Reverend, be Very Reverend, the Most 
Revercnd—the Doctors, Deans, Prebends, 
and Bishops, “ Fathers in God,"—explain and act 
upon the following command of Jesus?—“ Be not ye 
called Rabbi ; for one is your Master, even Christ ; 
aud all ye are brethren. And call no man your 
Father upon earth; farone is your Father, which is 
in heaven. Neither be ye called Masters; for one is 
your Master, even Chiist.” 


Arronsizs Generat. The man who blds the | 
office of Attorney General, is, in the discharge of ts 
funclions, deprived by the very nature of the office, 
of the licence which i commonly exercised by mere 
professional advocates, The office of Attorney Gen- 
eral is a public (rust; and its duties are auch more 
comprehensive (han these of the Countel who is re- 
tained to make the most of a particular case. He is 
called, it is true, the King’s Attorney General, be- 
cause he is appointed by the King ; ‘but he is required 
to act “ for the King and his people.” Queen Eliza- 
beth understood the nature of this trust ; when, the 
Attorney General of herday being introduced by lord 
Burleigh as “ This is he who prosecates for our Lady 
the Queen,” she said, she would have the form of the 
record altered—that it should be, ‘* who prosecutes 
fer our Lady tax Tautu!” The person who fills 
this trust therefore is not to be the tool of a Minister ; 
he is not to undertake any public prosecution, but to 
exercise an independent judgment, ander the guid- 
ance of aright sense of what is due to the King, to 
the people, and to his own integrity. 


A Proritas. Prack. ‘1 cannot conceive,” said 
a Nobleman to Lord Chesterfield, how you manage 
your affairs ; for though your estate is smaller than 
mine, you make a much more splendid figure than I 
do.” ‘ My Lord,” said Chesterfield, ‘‘ Ihave a 
place.” “ Pray what place?” ‘“[ am my own 
steward.” 


An Awmwarp Questiox.. ‘When the Rey. quack, 
Alexander Fletcher, preached in the Caledonian The- | 
atre at Fdinburgh last week, he was much interrapted ¢ 
by an “odd-looking man,” who frequently groaned, 
&c. and when the preacher came to denounce those 
who rejected the means Of securing happiness while 
within their reach, ** Why then,” exclaimed. this 
merciless tormentor, “ did you t your wife?” At 
lenghth he was handed to the pelice, and bound over 
to keep the peace under a penalty of five pounds. 


EPITAPH, ON A MONUMENT IN HORSLEY DOWN CHURCH 
IN CUMBERLAND. 


“ Here lie the bodies 
Of Taomas Bong and Mantz his Wife. 
She was Temperate, Chaste, and Charitable ; 
BuT 
She was Proud, Peevish, and Passionate. 
She was an affcctionate Wife, and a tender Mother ; 


BUT 
Tier Husband avd Child, whom she loved, 
‘Seldom saw her couutenance without a disgasting 


Sown. 
‘Whiletshe received Visitors, whom she despised, with 
an endezring smile, 
Her behaviour was discreet towards Strangers ; 


j vur 
Imprudent in her Family. 


- | Abroad, her conduct was influenced by good breedirg ; 


BUT 
* At home, by cata, oy 3 
was a profesee emy te tte 
And was coldam hgagra to Praise or ———— 


The talents in which ebe principally excelled 
Were difference of Opinion, and discovering Flaws 
and Imperfections. 

She was an admirable Economist ; 

And, without Prodigality, 

Diapeneed Plenty to every Person in her Family; 


RUT 
Would sacrifice their eyes to a Farthing Canille. 
She sometimes made her Husband happy with ber 
good Qualities; 


BrT ae 
Much more freqnenutly Miserable—with her many 
‘ Failings ; 
Tnsomuch that io thirty years cohabitation he often 
lamented that, 
: Maugre all her Virtues, 
He had not, iv the whale, enjoyed two years of 
Matrimonial Comfort. 
AT LENGTA, r 
Fimding that she had lost the affections of her Iusband, 
As weil as the regard of her Neighbors, 
Family Disputes having been divu by Servants, 
She died of Vexation, July 20, 1768, 
Aged 48 years. 
Her worn-out Husband survived her four months and 


two days, 
And deported this Life, Nov. 28, 1768, 
la the 54th year of his age. 
Wit.iam Boxp, Brother to the Deceased, erected 


this Stone, 
Asa Weekly Monitor to the surviving Wives of 
this Farish, 
That they may avoid the Infamy 
Of having their Memories handed down to Posterity 
~ With a patch-work Character.” 


[From the National Advocate.) 
GETTING LOST IN THE WOODS. 

There was a paragraph lately going the rounds 
of the papers giving an account of a little boy 
who lost himself in the woods of Nova Scotia. In 
new countries, such as the western parts of the 
Atlantic States, accidents of this kind frequently 
occur. We once heard a singular story of this 
kind which the relater vouched as being the truth 
directly. It happened in that part of Nova Sco- 
tia which is watered by the Avapolis river. 

A young wealthy themer got himeelf a wife 
from the city of Halifax. She wasat home in the 
mazes of the cotillion and the country dance, but 
those of a wilderness she had seldom seen, un- 
less it wae as Moses saw the land of Canaan, at a 
‘comfortable distance. She was courted, was led 
blushing to the altar, had her wedding ring put on 
her finger, and came to the country to enjoy the 
honey moon. All was happiness, delight, and 
enjoyment. As she passed to her lasting habita- 
tion, she looked upon the wilderness with wonder 
and surprise. 

There are woods and some foreste round Hali- 
fax, but young girls now-a-days (and st that time 
too) knew better what Judia beyond the Ganges 
is, than the natural features of the next county or 
even the next parish. 

The honey-moon commenced with rapture,and 
every thing passed off like a dream of delight. 





The young bride was in the habit of taking a 
walk out in the morning, during which time she 
frequently entered the woods, but took especial 
care not tw lose her way beyond retrievement. 
One day she expressed a desire to walk about a 
a * through the woods to see an 
old re of her husband's, whe could not call 
upon her. In ance of this determination 
she set out, and.by her friends et home was sup- 
posed to have the place. 
In the evening the young husband went to es- 
cort his wife home, but on reaching the of 
her supposed visit he was alarmed to 





the 

a were formed that she bad called upon some 
of the other neighbors, but on inquiring it turned 
out not to be the case. The husband then ssid 


and the terror of himself and his friends were ex- 
cited to the utinost. No accounts were heard of 
her, and several days were spent in search. The 
husband became inconsolato. He dreaded the 
worst. The whole settlement became excited on 
the occasion, but fruitless every search was 
found. A week, a fortnight, and a month pass- 
ed. The unfortunate young woman was given 
up for lost. The young man (her husband) made 
every search, but it was of no avail. 

In about a year after, at the distance of five 
miles from the settlement, a wood-cutter one day 
fellin with a skeleton uf some curious creature, 
as he thought, which excited tis curiosity. On 


showed to the young widower, he recognized to 
be the wedding-ring of Lis long lost bride. 


——_—_ — 
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QG? The Original and Genuine Cologne Water 
\ ANUFACTURED at Cologue by Francis Maria 
l Farina, the most ancient distiller. 

It would be absurd to endeavor to recommend this 
water fora universal remedy, as it would be super: 
fluous to exaggerate its qualitics by extravagant 
eulogiums; its admirable properties are every where 
koown, and are every day acquiring great celebrity. 

This water, which is made of the finest and most 
delicate aromatics of the vi getable kingdom, is par- 
ticularly distinguished by its volatile spirit, its per- 
fume, and its reviving power. It possesses estentizily 
the virtue of softening the skin, embellishing the 
complexion, and giving to the body a supcrior degree 
of elasticity, qua‘ities which cause it to be pre‘erred 
by the fair sex and people of good taste, to all known 
cosmetics. It is made use of to purify the air, and to 
cleanse-bad atmospheres, by spreading its odoriferous 
and correciive properties. Jts effects are as: salutary 
as they are agrceable aud innocert, and it may be 
used without fear, except that going near the fire or 


suddenly and dangerously. its refreshing odour 
is not only preserved in all its vigor and with- 
out alteration, but it grows softer by age. In all 
cases where it is taken inwardly, it may be given 
either every two days or daily to.children in {he quan- 
tity often to fifteen drops, to young people, from 20 
to 30, and people of advanced age, 50 or 60 drops, 
mixed with wine or water in proper proportions. 

Its efficacy is too well known to make it necessary 
to enumerate the cases in which it may be used. 
Given from 50 to 69 drops at once, it is very good in 
cates of falling sickness, in apoplexy, paralysis, trem- 
bliog, stiff neck, catarrhs caused by cold humour, and 
in general in all mercurial and phlymatic disorders. 
It basa singular effect on the brain, which is relieved 
by it io head ach by inhaling it through the nostrils. 
It strengthens the sight and quiets pains in the eyes, 
if —— wet with itbe laid op the eyelide. In 
tooth ach, a spoonful of this water, in (wo of well 
water, must be held as long as possible in the mouth. 
It is used with the best effect by means of a compress 
ia durns, tumors caused by falls and contusions. 1 
dissipates, finally, pains in the side, falee pleurisies 
caused by the wind, or cold humours, caused by 
means of rubbing it cn the part affected. 

The eminent cualities ofthis admirable water, ac- 
quired it in Eusope a wonderful reputation which 
soon reached across the sea, and afterward to all parts 
of the world. 

St is not then surprising, though the secret of mak- 
ing it is known to but few persons, that people eager 


mot te oe 
ea by using it.” 

Ihave not the vanity to think myself the only 
pape of the eecret of the true Cologne Water, but 

can certify that | hold it from the true and only 
source, and that my manufactory has always been 
honoured by this title. a 

To avoid all mistake, [ have the honor to acquaiut 
my frieuds, that every bottle from my Warehouse 
will have the sea), and will be wrapped if a copy of 
—* notice. Every box will be farnished with my 
stamp. . 

Op Ladies and Gentlemen who wish to supply 
themselves with BEST COLOGNE WATER.IN PRE 
COUNTRY, may be sure of obtaining the same by 
applying to the subscriber. 

ELISHA V. ASHTON, 


Jane 16. tf. No. 130, Washington-street. 





PRIME GOODS: 
CITY CLOTHES WAREHOUSE. 

UST received by the arrivals from England and 
Feance, French, English and German CLOTHS 
and CASSIMERES, some of which are uncommonly 
fine; German Hair CAMLETS; imitation do.; wa- 
ter proof do. ; Lyon Skins ; Flushings ; drab water 
— Cloihꝰ: Kerreys and Hunters Cloths ; Ecoteh 
laids and Pluches ; elegant plainand striped Velvet 
VESTINGS,; English and French Silk do. ; Valen- 
ciasand Toilinets ; GLOVES and HOSIERY ; fancy 

Cravate, Pocket Hdkfe., &c. 

READY MADE CLOTHING, 

As usual, an extensive assortment—among which 
are, Camlet and Plaid Cloaks; German Camlet 
Coates, lined with silk aud wadded ; imitation do. ; 
water proof do. with aud without capes ; Top Coats 
of every 222 ; Surtouts, Frocks, Dress Coates, 
Pantaloons and Vests; Doe-skin Shirts and Drawers; 
Lambs’ Wool and Worsted net do.; Flannel do. ; 
Linen and Cotton Shirts, from one to eight dollars ; 
Shirt Collars and Stocks, in great variety ; Cravat 
Pads ; white and fancy Cravats and Pocket Hdkfs. 
hemmed ready for use; Suspenders, &c.—all of 
which are selling at the lowest cash prices. 

— : HUDSON, 
0. 5, Congress Square. 

N.B. LONDON FASHIONS — 

October 13. 


Literary and Scientific Class Sook. 


From the Rev. Mr. of Sterling, Mase. to the Pablisher. 
EAR S!R,—The Literary and Scientific Clase 
k I consider among the most valuable of our 
school books. l know of none, which cuntains such 
a variety of useful knowledge, compressed in so emall 
& compass, and selected with somuch taste. It bas 
heen introduced into our town schools. 1 have found 
both parents and children to be much interested in it. 
And the remark has been frequently made to me by 
parents, that “ the book is so valuable, that it ought 
to be in every family in town.” The questivns at the 
end of the “amen tend to fix the attention of the 
scholars upon the most important parts,and while they 
acquire a chaste and natural manner of reading, their 
miads are stored with important knowledge. | know 
d no better —— for rai the standard of educa 
ion am common le than introduction 
of books of this kind jato ie —* 
Yours, with respect, . PETER OSGOOD. 


O-y-The Class Buok is for sale at the Bookstores. 
Nov. 24. 











Wy uenras —— wile, has left my 

_bed and board, | hereby cauti 

———— —— 
West Bridgewater, Nor. 2, me” ee - 


DR. JOSHUA B. FLINT 








nd that | 


AS removed to No. 16, hoase next to 
Congregations, Church, Groon-strect 
ept 


the sew 


had neither seen nor heard of her. Opin- 


that his wife must have lost herself in the woods, 


one of the small bones of what appeared to be a | 
finger he found a gull ring, which, on being 


a light with it. because it is capable of taking fire |. 


for gain, should have seized on a —*2* specific, 
ww they have called Cologne Water, though it has 
srimee, ae connvisscure muy curity ve CUnrimc: 





‘oo valuable Medicine bas obtained a ditinetion 
which its efficacy alone can support. Aea pe. 
rifier of the blood it has no parailei. It ie the men 
useful Spring avd Autumn alierative everknowe, AW 
those who are affected with Scrofuia, Leprosy, Se 
or cutancous Eruptions, of any of thore molnachely 
discases arising from impurity of the. blood and 
—also, those who suffer by diseased Liver, Rhevmatic 
Affections, of from indiscretion of (heir youth, or those. 
whose constitutions are broken down by me 
aotimonia!, or arzenica) acdicines, should sehmit tog 
course of Swaim’: Panacea. The effcct of thie Medb 
Cine is such as not to interrupt either business or phew. 
sure, and reqaires or.iy the common restraints of ind 
eration indict. It is tonveyed by the citcula 
ids, and corrects their tendencies to all those 
which originate in vitiated blaod. It ies enfe 
a powerful substituie for nereury, and removes thass . 
evils which an unsiccess!ul use of that mineral co eftem 
occasions. 

The numerous and multiplying frauds commiitedeg 
the public by at least fifty spurious mixtures in faites 
tion of this well known medicine, is alene sat 
evidence of its superior virtue, without any other 
comment. 

{ deem it proper to inform the public that the come 
position of the Panacea canuot possibly be discovered 
by analyzation ; nor was it ever communicated (to any 
other person, it being original with myself. Proofs of 
this are manifest almost every day: 

The genuine Swaim’s Panacea has my name on the 
scal on the cork, und my sigoature on the Inbel. 

— Rit is particularly requested that those who ere 
this medicine would destroy the label, a9 improper ued 


has been made of the bottles havi name oa 
them. WM. SWAIM, Philadelphia. 4 


CERTIFICATES. 
From Dr. James Mease, Member of the American 
Philosophical Society, &e. &e. 

I cheerfully add my testimony in favor of Me.- 
Swaim’s Panacea, asaremedy in Scrofula. | saw 
(wo inveterate cares perfectly cured by it, after the 
usual remédies had been long tried without effect. 

JAMES MEABE, M. D. 

Philadelphia, February 18, 1823. 


* el re Dr. John Y. Clark, * 
aviog had frequent opportunities of witne 
eff-cts of the article dencminated ‘ Swaim’s Fe de 
1 must candid!y say, that Ihave been much pleseed 
with the results of its success, particularly in the fol- 
lowing diseases, viz. Scrofula, Syphilitit, and Mereu- 
rial Diseases, ‘Tumours and Ulcers, where there has. 
wot only been great destruction of the Rend res but 
also where caries of the bones have e3 toa very 
considerable ¢xtent. 
JOHN ¥. CLARK, M. D., &a 
Philadelphia, Jan. 18th, 1825. 


Price $3 per bottle. For sale by JONATHAN 
P. HALL, Jr. agent for the proprietor, No. 1, Union- 
street, and by most of the Druggists in this and the 
neighboring towne. 6m. Nov. 10. 


REMOVAL. . 
EDWARD W. BAXTER 
ESPECTFULLY informs his friends and the pub- 
lic that he has removed from No. 6 to No, 19, 
Exchange-street, where he has for sale ob ay and 
complete assortment of real custom made BOOTS 





Also,—a prime assortment of Sole Leather, Calf 
Skins, Binding and Lining Skins, Boot Cord and Web-: 
bing, Boot Trees and Lasts, Thread and Pegs, Cop: 
per and fron Nails, &c. &c.—all of which is offered 
* low as can be purchaeed at auy other sture ip this 

ity. 

N.B. Boots and Shoes made to order, ia the OSrst 
style, and at short nofice. 





Sept. 29. Sm 
N. R. STURGIS, Ja. 
Egle, Je. 4? Law, 


AS removed from the Eagte Coffee 
Brooks’s Buildings, Court-street, where he will 
attend to the busiuess of his profession. 
Nov. 17. 2p 





New Thankegivs or Ordinalion J/inthem. 
Y A BOSTONIAN. 
Bogs published, aad for sale by JAMES J.ORING, 
No. 132, —2** 
together witha new Hymn tune. 
ov. 17. 





BOSTON TYPE AND STEREOTYPE. 


of superior manufacture, are furnished at the 
above Foundry, on the most reasonable terms. ie 
addition to ala 

eads, Show Bills, &c. Having the most ckil 
ed to furnish TYPES of the best ma 

of the most approved cut. Printers are 
invited to examine thcir specimens, and make trial | 
their materials. 

Paintinc Parsszs are generally kept on 
the most approved manufacture, and can be’ 
ed at short notice. Well’s and Rust’s —— 
al and supor royal, now for sale at the F . 


tion of the first quality, constantly on hand. - 
Orders left at the Counting Room, corner of Dev> 
onshire and Water-streets, or addressed by maid to 
the subscriber, will be promptly attended to~er may 
be left at the Bookstore of Cunnmings, Eiliard & Co. 
Washington-street. — 
J. GORHAM ROGERS, Agent. 


ORIGINAL INVENTION. _ 
GRENVILLES CHEMICAL IXK FOWDER, 
W ARRANTED Superior, for the 
production of a beautiful Jet Black Ink. 
The In made from this Powder possesses come 
peculiar qualities superior to any other 
made. It flows smoothly from and follows the 





colour as when first written with. asy other 
Powder, at present known, Ink ofa very Aue a 
may be made immediately frem it A few gm 
throws into au Inkestand, and a little —— 
added, will produce a 00d Ink ia s 

Having undergone a chemical pram 
powder will dissolve, and it will be fosad 
more Ink from 4 single paper than any ¢ 
A farther recommen iv, that it does 
yield toany chemical reaction, and is* 
valuable for Records and Instraments of 
has received the approbslinn and J 
of a namber of the Writing Masters — f 
who are in the constart practice of writing. : 








other lok. 
Price One Dollar per dozen, i21-2 


paper. 
©,° A liberal discount to wholesale 
Sold wholesale by LEMUEL 
PAPER WAREHOUSE, Ne. 33, , 
may behad of the Principal se ‘ 
ersand IJealess ia the United Stales 
Jaly 21 ; 
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[Aronss bis friends and the pe 
removed from 581 to 705. W: 
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FOUNDRY. + ee 
Purse TYPE and STEREOTYPE PLATES, 


ores 


jie 


e assortment of Job and other Leto) 
35 they are fittfng up avariety suitable for 52 
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ter cutters and other machazics engaged, they . 
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Prioters Furniture and Materials of ——— 


the while 


it is only to be used once-to be-preferred te 887 : ; 
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delicate stroke of the pen; donk he ier — 
the paper, aud remains permanentl *8 
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